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THIS MONTH’S 


The important paper by Dr. J. B. Kelly of the 
Acoustical Research Department of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories was a part of the Milwaukee 
proceedings and should have appeared in the 
October Votta Review. Due to a misunder- 
standing on the part of the editor, it was not re- 
ceived in time. 

Nida Saunders, who sends us this carefully 
authenticated story of a remarkable deaf girl, the 
daughter of deaf parents, is in charge of the day 
school at Huntington, W. Va. 

The Minnesota School for the Deaf, asked for 
material, responded splendidly with five papers. 
One, however, requires special type, and had to 
be held for a later issue. Two of those pub- 
lished in this number are by graduates of the 
Minnesota school, P. N. Peterson and James L. 
Smith. Mr. Peterson was born in Sweden. He 
came to America at the age of eighteen, and lost 
his hearing immediately afterwards. Several years 
later he attended the Minnesota School for the 
Deaf, and then Gallaudet College, graduating 
from the latter in 1898. In 1914 the college 
granted him the M.A. degree. He introduced 
the sloyd department in the Minnesota School in 
1899, and has taught there ever since. Mr. 
Smith was deafened at the age of eight, after 
attending a country school for a short time. He 
was educated in the Minnesota School and Gal- 
laudet College, from which institution he holds 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, 
and Doctor of Letters. He has been head teacher 
at the Minnesota School for forty-five years. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Margaret Hembrook was trained for teaching the 
deaf at the Milwaukee State Normal College, and 
has taught two years in the Missouri School as 
well as three at Faribault. The Texas School for 
the Deaf was the scene of Mrs. Arch Strong's 
first training as a special teacher. Later she had 
a summer course at Central Institute. She has 
taught four years at the Oklahoma School and 
three in Minnesota. 

As a member of the Association Board of Di- 
rectors and an honorary officer, respectively, 
Clara E. Newlee and Caroline A. Yale need no 
introduction. Beatrice E. Wittet is a member of 
the Horace Mann faculty. 

The distinguished Danish educator, Anders 
Hansen, is a valued and fairly frequent con- 
tributor to the VOLTA REVIEW. 

Laverna Schmuck and Betty Bateman, pupils 
of St. Mary’s' School for the Deaf in Buffalo, are 
both totally deaf. Miss Schmuck, whose essay 
won a State prize against thousands of other 
contestants, lost her hearing at the age of five. 
Miss Bateman was deafened at seven. We regret 
not having space for a third paper, by Miss Cecil 
Barush, which also received honorable mention 
in the contest. 

To Elfrieda Sylvester, originator of many of 
the VoLTA REvIEW’S little pen sketches, goes the 
credit for the new headings for “Home and 
School,” “Kernels,” and “Volts.” “The Teacher 
Across the Hall” was obliged to do without illus- 
trations in her text this time, much to her dis- 
appointment. 
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Physical Factors Affecting the 


NOVEMBER, 193 


Instrumental Utilization of 
Residual Hearing in the 
Education of the Deaf’ 


By J. B. Ketry, Px.D. 


LECTRICAL aids to hearing are being 
FE used more and more in schools for the 
deaf in the education of the children 
and in training to correct their speech. The 
equipment usually consists of a microphone 
for converting the sound into electrical 
energy, in some instances a vacuum tube am- 
plifier to increase the intensity, loudness 
controls, and telephone receivers to convert 
the electrical energy back into sound energy. 
The microphone is sometimes designed for 
close talking and in some cases for use at 
At the present 
time the apparatus used as an aid in the gen- 
eral education of the pupils is also used for 
speech correction training. 

There are many physical factors which 
affect the use of instrumental methods in the 
schools. It is the purpose of this paper to 
consider some of these factors so that the 
instruments now available may be employed 
most advantageously. 


The normal ear is capable of accommoda- 
tion to a very wide range of sound energy, 
an almost inconceivable ratio of one hundred 
million million to one. The deafened ear 
May respond to only a small range. The 
normal ear can hear faint sounds such as the 





*Presented before the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, July 2, 1930. 
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rustling of leaves and yet it can tolerate 
artillery gun fire, sounds which are close to 
the normal thresholds of audibility and feel- 
ing respectively. The deafened ear will not 
perceive faint sounds, and it may not be 
able to tolerate loud ones. 
The accompanying figure (page 562) 
shows the normal auditory sensation area and 
a typical audiogram (or audibility threshold 
curve) of a deafened child. The auditory 
sensation area is the area enclosed by the 
audibility and feeling threshold curves. in afl 
cases of deafness the area will be reduced due 
to the displacement of the audibility thresh- 
old curve. In addition, in many cases, the 
deafened ears are sensitive to loud sounds 
and the feeling threshold curve is also dis- 
placed. The useful sensation area is thus 
still further reduced. The success with 
which instrumental aids may be used is very 
closely related to the magnitude of this area. 
The various fundamental sounds of speech 
differ widely in their intensity. The relative 
powers of the sounds as produced by an 
average speaker are shown in Table 1. The 
numbers indicate the sound power in each 
sound compared with the power in the sound 
“th” as in “thin.” These sounds which have 
relatively large power are the vowels and the 
semi-vowels. These sounds not only have 
more power than the consonants but they 
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TABLE I 


Reletive Phonetic Powers of the Fundamental 


Speech Sounds as Produced by an Average Speaker. 


562 
6 (haul) 680 
a (father) 600 


e (but) 510 
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a (fat) 490 
© (go) 470 
u (full) 460 
(fame) 370 
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Normal auditory sensation area, and audiogram of a deaf child. 
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For both of 
these reasons they are more readily inter- 


are also of longer duration. 


preted. 

If a deaf person, who we will assume has 
deafness characterized only by diminished 
acuity, is listening to conversational speech 
by means of some amplifying instrument, he 
will wish to progressively magnify the 
speech intensity untl the weak speech 
sounds can be heard. He will not wish 
to make any of the sounds so loud that 
they hurt his ear, however, and hence the 
amount of the amplification will be limited 
by the vowel sounds of larger power. If 
his useful auditory sensation area is large 
enough. to magnify the weaker consonant 
sounds ‘sufficiently above the  audibility 
threshold, without the vowel sounds reaching 
the feeling threshold, he will have satisfac- 
tory interpretation of the speech. If his 
useful auditory area is so small that the vowel 
sounds hurt the ear before the consonants 
are heard, an amplifying system will be of 
little use. 

It would assist in the proper utilization 
of instrumental aids for the deaf therefore 
if a determination could be made of the 
useful auditory sensation area. Apparatus 
for making such a determination is not gen- 
erally available, but the audibility threshold 
at various pitches may be determined by the 
Western Electric 2-A (pitch range) audiom- 
eter. With the 3-A (buzzer) audiometer, 
now in use in many schools for the deaf, 
it is possible not only to determine the au- 
dibility threshold for the complex tone 
which the audiometer produces, but also to 
determine whether a deafened ear experi- 
ences more discomfort due to loud sounds 
than does a normal ear. If the 3-A audiom- 
eter is set on the 100 per cent mark the 
sound from the receiver will just about 
tickle the normal ear. If a deafened ear 
behaves in the same way the indications are 
that speech may be amplified to a point as 
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loud as the normal ear can tolerate without 
discomfort. If in some other case the feel- 
ing determination indicates discomfort be- 
fore the 100 per cent point on the 3-A au- 
diometer is reached the indications are that 
the ear is sensitive to loud sounds, and care 
must be taken in using a hearing aid to 
see that the speech is not amplified to too 
loud an extent. The greater the difference 
between the discomfort point and the 100 
per cent mark on the audiometer the more 
it is imperative that the speech amplifica- 
tion be carefully controlled. 

It is essential, therefore, for proper recep- 
tion of speech, that the sounds be of suffi 
cient intensity to be heard and yet that there 
should be no discomfort. In the process of 
amplifying the speech intensity undesirable 
effects must not be introduced. If these 
effects are to be avoided the system must 
first of all be capable of reproducing a pitch 
range sufficiently great to include all of the 
sounds which constitute speech. For na- 
turalness it is essential that the low pitched 
tones be preserved while the high pitched 
parts of speech are needed for both natural- 
ness and intelligibility. The fundamental 
vocal cord vibration for a deep voiced man 
may be as low as 90 double vibrations per 
second while some of the essential com- 
ponents which characterize the fricative con- 
sonants are as high as 6000 double vibrations 
per second. If the reproduction of speech 
is to be perfect one of the requirements of 
the amplifying system is that it be capable 
of accommodating this wide range of pitch. 

If part of the pitch range is eliminated 
in the process of amplification and reproduc- 
tion the speech will be affected, the extent 
depending upon the range eliminated. If 
in some system the lower portion of the 
pitch range is suppressed the quality of the 
voice will be changed, although the under- 
standability will be but little affected. The 
vowels will be distorted, but the consonants 
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will be retained and the speech will be in- 
telligible. If the higher pitched portions are 
eliminated the consonants will be affected. 
If the suppressed range is not too great the 
effect may be only a lisping tendency, but 
if the missing portion is large, so that the 
consonant components are seriously affected, 
it may be exceedingly difficult to understand 
the speech. (Demonstration with system 
having variable electrical filters.) 


If there is any element which magnifies 
certain parts of the pitch range appreciably 
more than others, an effect known as 
resonance, the speech may be affected dis- 
advantageously. The transmitter and the re- 
ceiver are mechanically resonant systems, 
and they afford a possibility for undesirable 
resonance unless they are properly designed. 
In addition to degrading the quality of the 
speech resonance may also affect the opera- 
tion by limiting the speech intensity below 
a satisfactory working level. The com- 
ponents of the speech in the region of the 
resonance may be as loud as a listener can 
tolerate and yet pitch regions remote from 
the resonance point may be too faint. 
(Demonstration of several resonant sys- 
tems. ) 

In amplifying systems for school use 
where it is desired to supply receivers to 
several children it is obvious that the ele- 
ment of the system (usually a vacuum 
tube) which carries the energy before it is 
distributed to the receivers must be designed 
so that it is capable of handling the total 
power. If it is not designed for these rela- 
tively large amounts of power an effect 
known as overloading is produced. This 
effect is characterized by the introduction of 
extraneous 
(Demonstration of overload ef- 


sounds not in the original 
speech. 
fects.) 

Given a system which conforms to the 
requirements outlined, there are several 


factors of usability which may influence its 
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make-up. In the case of the element to con- 
vert from sound to electrical power there 
is the question as to whether one trans- 
mitter should be used and located in the 
center of the group receiving instruction or 
whether each child and the teacher should 
be supplied with a transmitter. There are 
different physical considerations involved in 
these two methods, and there are also factors 
of convenience. It may be necessary to 
evaluate these factors by experience before 
it will be possible to select the most suitable 
system. 

If the transmitter is located so that the 
speaker is at some distance from it, the 
speech reproduced is influenced by the char- 
acter of the room. The sound produced by 
the speaker is reflected back and forth from 
the walls of the room. The reflected sounds 
will arrive at the transmitter some small 
time after the direct sound and the echo 
effect produced may be confusing. In the 
reflection from the walls there is usually a 
discriminating action such that the lower 
pitched portions of the speech are reflected 
without much loss in energy, while the 
higher pitched portions are somewhat ab- 
sorbed. This echo effect is very likely to 
deteriorate the reproduced speech. (Demon- 
stration of echo effects.) 


If the microphone is placed close to the 
speaker's lips* the sounds reflected from the 


wall are so much fainter than the sounds — 


which reach the transmitter directly from the 
mouth that no echo effects result. Moreover 
the influence of external noises is reduced 
by thus using the transmitter. On the other 
hand, the centrally located transmitter is 
obviously more convenient since it gives 
every one greater freedom of movement. It 
may be found that this will outweigh the 
disadvantageous features of the centrally 





*A close talking transmitter system as referred 
to here is one which may be spoken over rather 
than directly into so that the lips are not obscu 
and lip reading possibilities diminished. 
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located transmitter. If the transmitter is to 
be used at a distance from the speaker it is 
essential that the room in which the system 
is used be as far as possible removed from 
noise sources and that drapings or other 
acoustic treatment be installed to improve 
the reverberation characteristic of the room. 

In general, the most useful system will be 
found to be one in which the amplification 
factor is independent of pitch, but it may 
be desirable in some instances, especially in 
speech training, to have a system in which 
the amplification is a selective function of 
pitch, so that there is but little amplification 
of the low pitched parts of speech whereas 
at high pitches the amplification is large. 
The deafness of the children in schools for 
the deaf is usually characterized by a greater 
loss at high than at low pitches. In order 
to bring into prominence some of the weak 
consonant sounds which are made up of 
high pitched components it may be desirable 
9 have the amplification-pitch characteristic 

f the system complementary to the hearing 
.oss-pitch characteristic of the ear. In this 
way the ear, with little aid, will be able to 
hear the low pitched sounds, and it will 
receive the large aid which it needs to hear 
the high pitched sounds. While this is still 
a subject for further study, the indications 
are, as has been stated, that for the general 
education of the child it is probably desir- 
able to use speech most faithfully re- 
produced, while the attempt to compensate 
for the ear characteristic had best be con- 
fined to efforts in speech training. 

It is generally agreed that the loudness of 
the sound should be controlled individually 
for each child. Since but little is known 
regarding the physiological effect of very 
loud speech, such as could be reproduced by 
these systems, conservatism would dictate 
that the speech should never be reproduced 
loud enough to cause discomfort. As has 
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been pointed out, measurements on the 3-A 
audiometer will aid in determining this dis- 
comfort point. The loudness control should 
be so adjusted that there is no possibility 
of extremely loud sounds reaching the ears 
of the children. 


Audiograms of deafened people indicate, 
in general, that there is no great difference 
in the acuity of a person’s two ears. It 
should be possible therefore to utilize both 
ears in educating deaf children. Tests show 
that the highest intelligibility is obtained if 
speech is reproduced binaurally. The next 
most desirable system is a single, or mon- 
aural, microphone pick-up with a dual 
reproducing system, a receiver for each ear. 
For some people the addition of the second 
receiver makes for a very marked increase 
in intelligibility. In a binaural system it is 
necessary to pick up the sound by two trans- 
mitters located essentially as two ears, to 
amplify or otherwise treat the sound as 
though two separate systems were involved, 
and to reproduce it in separate receivers. 
The expense might make such a system im- 
practical for school use, and the second sys- 
tem would probably be the most practical 
one. It is suggested therefore that experi- 
ments be carried on with amplifying systems 
which supply each child with two receivers 
equipped with separate volume controls. 

In pointing out in this paper some of the 
physical factors which affect the utilization 
of the residual hearing of deaf children it 
has been the hope that by a better under- 
standing of the possibilities and limitations 
of electrical aids their use may become more 
widespread. A more general use of such in- 
struments will not only greatly facilitate the 
education of deaf children, but the resulting 
development of their speech and their util- 
ization of hearing will give them a greater 
enjoyment of later life than they could at- 
tain by educational methods omitting elec- 
trical instruments. 
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A Challenge to Us All 


By NipA SAUNDERS 


OT often does a high school so 
affect us, but in Eleanor McCarthy 
we have found that challenge. 

Eleanor is “just turned seventeen,’ and 
although deaf, and born of deaf parents, 
has successfully completed her junior year 
in the Huntington, West Virginia, High 
School. That does not seem so remarkable, 
perhaps, until one considers that she has 
had only the usual training offered by the 
regular public school plus home helps. At 
no time has she been in special classes for 
the deaf, and only within the last year has 
she had her first speech correction lessons 
with a trained teacher of the deaf. Her 
achievement is due to a wisely directed 
home, a devoted mother, interested public 
school teachers, and her own energetic self. 

Eleanor, the oldest of four children, is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Mc- 
Carthy, both deaf. Mrs. McCarthy was 
made deaf at the age of four by spinal 
meningitis. She went to schools for the 
hearing and did work rather above the aver- 
age. Until a short time before her mar- 
riage, she associated only with hearing peo- 
ple. Mr. McCarthy, whose death occurred 
a few weeks ago, was congenitally deaf. 
He was educated by the Sisters at Le 
Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, 
New York. Among the world-famous vis- 
itors who included the school in their trips 
to Niagara Falls was Alexander Graham 
Bell, at whose suggestion Mr. McCarthy 
became a printer. Both of Eleanor’s parents 
learned to speak and read the lips. Her 
father’s speech was unusually good. 


While Eleanor has hearing sufficient to 
hear music, etc., she has not enough to hear 
language. She learned to speak, unintel- 
ligibly, at four. Although she had learned 
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to converse manually, her friends and the 
other members of her family had taught her 
to speak imperfectly the words for every- 
thing she knew. She learned lip reading in 
the natural manner, and at five learned to 
read. 

Mrs. McCarthy was determined that her 
daughter should go to school with hearing 
friends, but unavoidable circumstances 
prevented carrying out the plan until Eleanor 
was well on toward seven. In spite of the 
skeptical remarks of the neighbors, Mrs. 
McCarthy took her to school one morning 
and introduced her to her first teacher. 
Much credit is due this same teacher, for 
she had had no experience whatsoever with 
deaf children. However, she accomplished 
much in teaching Eleanor to form sounds 
more correctly, with the result that by the 
time she was ten her speech was intelligible, 
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though not perfect. Eleanor had no more 
sense of inferiority than the average child 
of her age, but her mother realized from 
her own experience that she would encounter 
difficulties, so followed her work closely, 
ready to explain whenever necessary, with 
the result that Eleanor habitually went to 
school with the subject carefully prepared. 

It is in English that Eleanor excels. Per- 
haps this is best understood by quoting from 
“My father 


would read and criticize every composition 


her own story of her life: 


that I wrote. Very often I was compelled 
to rewrite a composition three or four 
times. It was my father who supervised 
my early reading, and who instilled in me 
the ambition to write. He would tell me 
stories about Louisa M. Alcott’s ‘Jo March,’ 
and about the great Shakespearean plays 
which he had seen dramatized by some of 
the great actors of the world: Sarah Barn- 
hardt, Ellen Terry and Julia Marlowe.” 

Poe, Joyce Kilmer, Emily Dickinson, and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay; Dickens, Thoreau, 
Hawthorne, Alcott, O. Henry, and Edward 
Bok are familiar and well loved friends to 
Eleanor. Last year she took up journalism 
and became literary editor of the high 
school paper. This year she is to have a 
still better position on the staff. Early last 
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year she was admitted to the Scribblers’ 
Club, a local honorary society for those tak- 
ing journalism. In the spring she was 
elected to membership in the “Quill and 
Scroll.” This is a national honorary society 
for high school journalism, and members 
must be of outstanding scholarship, ranking 
somewhere in the upper third of their 
classes, and be recommended by a sponsor. 
Her speech and lip reading are her tools 
everywhere, as may be shown by the fact 
that she interviews personally and alone any 
literary celebrity who visits Huntington. 

Eleanor has other interests. She has re- 
ceived honors in Latin, and belongs to the 
Latin Club. On the other hand, she is fond 
of hiking and tennis, and is clever with her 
needle and paint brush. Altogether, she is 
an all-around high school girl of more than 
average literary ability and rare character. 
She will graduate from high school in June, 
1931, and hopes to go to college after that. 
She wishes to become a writer, but is not 
certain what she will do for a living unt! 
she “arrives.” 

Not every deaf girl has had the native 
equipment to do what Eleanor has done 
without the aid of special teachers, but she 
is to those who know her a challenge to 
their faith in the possibilities of deaf chil- 
dren in our public schools. 
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OVEMBER, as we all know, has 
N more than its fair share of special 

days and special weeks. It is next 
to impossib’e for us to observe them all. 
First in importance, of course, is Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. Then there is Armistice Day, an- 
other occasion to emphasize world peace. 
American Education Week is celebrated 
to sixteenth. The 
of American Education 


from November tenth 
purpose 
Week, to quote the North Carolina super- 
intendent of instruction, “‘is to acquaint the 
public with the work of the schools, with 


A very 


prime 


their aims, achievements, needs.” 
good time, then, to invite parents of our 
deaf children to visit the school! 

We have planned a Thanksgiving pro- 
gram simple enough to be used by the 
whole school as a group. To inspire our 
advanced pupils with the proper Thanks- 
giving spirit it might be advisable to have 
them prepare papers upon the subject, ‘Why 
I Am Thankful I am an American.” One 
student might look up recent articles in 
“Asia” and “Good Housekeeping” which 
present a clear picture of life under Soviet 
conditions. Another student could study the 
newspapers and report on present difficulties 
in China. Another could tell about the 
Fascists. We read, in a recent magazine, an 
account of an Italian’s escape from a Fascist 
prison that was as thrilling as any adventure 
tale of fiction. 


Book Week, as we understand it, is the 
time to stress the value of good books, and 
to inspire our young people with a love of 
reading. As we teachers of the deaf are 
engaged in a life-long struggle in this direc- 
tion, we'll simply keep up the good work 
during Book Week. By the way, we dis- 
covered some splendid silent reading and 
self-help books at the book exhibit in Mil- 
waukee—sets of Progress Books, published 
by the American Education Press of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. These Progress Books come for 
all grades and cover other subjects besides 
reading. It seemed to us they were clear 
and simple enough for deaf children. 


BOOK WEEK LIP READING FOR OLDER 
PUPILS 


Do you know how lucky we are, to have 
all the books we want, and public libraries? 
Do you know how we came to have books? 

In ancient Rome books were very costly. 
They were made of papyrus, in rolls. The 
papyrus was an Egyptian plant. The papyrus 
rolls were carefully prepared. One side was 
for writing. The other was colored with 
saffron or cedar oil. Writing was done with 
a pen made of a reed, and the ink was 
so good that in some ancient rolls found at 
Herculaneum the writing is still legible. 

When a Roman author wished to give 
his book to the world he gave it to certain 
men, who made a number of copies. These 
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copies were passed to artists, who orna- 
mented the books with beautiful titles and 
margins. Then the rolls were finished by 
book binders, and given to book sellers. 

If you could have gone in a book seller's 
shop in ancient Rome you would have seen 
a collection of rolls, probably looking like 
the modern small maps on rollers. They 
were sO expensive that they were kept in 
cases—tound shaped boxes of cedar, to pro- 
tect the books from moths. 

Sometimes the Romans made books with 
leaves of lead. Sometimes they used leaves 
of wood covered with wax, and fastened 
loosely with rings. 

In the middle ages parchment, made from 
the skins of animals, was used, and books 
were still rare and costly. The book makers 
were monks. A head monk gave out the 
books to be copied, and the pens, ink and 
parchment, in a big hall called the scrip- 
torium. There the copyists, or scribes, 
worked away hour after hour. Other monks 
decorated the books with leaf gold letters 
and fancy watercolor pictures. Hard wood 
boards, covered with velvet or leather, were 
the covers. Only kings and nobles and very 
rich men could afford books. 

The art of printing changed all this, 
though slowly. Gutenberg, a German, some- 
time between 1450 and 1455 succeeded in 
printing a Bible. There are still copies of 
this old Bible in existence. Sometime, when 
you travel abroad, you will have a chance 
to see one. 

The books of the middle ages were big 
and clumsy, though the use of paper in- 
stead of parchment had come in in the ninth 
century. Even the Gutenberg Bible was a 
big, heavy volume. But gradually books got 
smaller, and cheaper, and more plentiful. 

They never were as beautiful as the old 
hand-made books of the monks, however. 
Alas! during the wars of the middle ages 
the old books in palaces and monasteries 
got burned in the buildings. How wonder- 
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ful it would be if scholars today could have 
those rare old volumes to study! How much 
we all could learn! But only a few precious 
copies are left. 


THANKSGIVING 

The Thanksgiving program which we 
offer has been made extremely simple, for 
we have found in our own experience that 
the trouble with most school celebration pro- 
grams is that they are too elaborate for our 
deaf children’s use. If there are enough ad- 
vanced pupils to warrant it, however, the 
President's proclamation might be read. And 
if you wish to give the little new pupils a 
part in the program have a procession of 
small children, each carrying an apple or 
pear or ear of corn to lay around the edge 
of the platform. These things could be 
given afterwards to some institution in 
which the school is interested. 

And by all means trim up the hall in 
which the exercises are to be held. Autumn 
leaves, vegetables, and baskets of fruit and 
flowers will add to the holiday atmosphere. 


Thanksgiving Day Program for Chapel or 
Morning Assembly 


Bible Verses (recited in unison) 


Enter into His gates with Thanksgiving 

And into His courts with praise. 

O, give thanks unto Jehovah, for He is 
good. 

Every good gift and every perfect gift is 
from above, coming down from the 
Father. 


Prayer—''Father, We Thank Thee.” 


Thanksgiving Hymn (recited by one pupil and 
repeated by all) 
We give thanks to God 
For the gifts of the fall, 
The fruit, nuts, and flowers, 
God giveth them all. 


We give thanks to God 
For the beauty we see, 
The blue sky, the rainbow, 
The wind in the tree. 
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For homes that are happy, 
For those whom we love, 

We thank our kind Father, 
The dear God above. 


Illustrated Story—The First Thanksgiving Day 

We suggest that this story be told by the 
principal, or by one of the older pupils, 
with children in costume to represent the 
various scenes. There are always boys in 
every school who possess Indian suits, and 
Pilgrim costumes are easy to evolve— 
knickerbocker suits and black slippers bor- 
rowed from teachers for the boys, with col- 
lars and cuffs cut out of stiff white paper. 
For the girls any plain dark dresses will do, 
with tissue paper draped to simulate caps 
and kerchiefs. 

If it is impossible to bother with cos- 
tumes, however, pictures and posters pre- 
pared beforehand will help to make the 
story clear. Pupils selected in advance might 
hold the pictures, and mount the platform 
in turn, as the scenes represented are men- 
tioned in the story. 


The Story 
A long, long time ago some people who 


lived far away were not happy. They did 
not have their own church. The king said 


they must go to his church. (Show pic- 
tures.) 

The people wanted to be free. They 
wanted their church to be free. They 


wanted their children to grow up in a free 
country. 

So they got on a boat to come to America. 
(Picture of Mayflower.) 

America was woods, a long time ago— 
woods and woods and woods. No schools, 
no churches, no houses—nothing but woods! 
(Picture. ) 

Many Indians lived in the woods. (Pic- 
ture. ) 

The good people on the boat were the 
Pilgrims. They traveled for many, many 
days. After a long time they got to the 
land. They got off the boat, They went up 
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in the woods. They were in America. (Pic- 
ture of Pilgrims landing at Plymouth Rock.) 

The Pilgrims were strong and _ brave. 
They all worked hard. They made log 
houses. They made a log church. (Picture.) 

Some kind Indians gave corn to the 
Pilgrims. They showed the Pilgrims how 
to plant the corn. The Pilgrims had never 
seen corn before. (Show corn.) 

The Pilgrims planted the corn. It grew. 
The Pilgrims watched their corn grow. 
They wanted it for food for the winter. 
They took care of the corn. It grew and 
It was fine. The 
Pilgrims cut it. They knew they would have 


grew till it was ripe. 


food for the winter. They were thankful. 

So the Pilgrims had Thanksgiving Day. 
They went to church. They thanked God 
that he made the corn grow. Then they had 
a big dinner out of doors. They had long 
tables. They invited the Indians. They had 
good things to eat. (Picture.) 

This was the first Thanksgiving Day. 

Now America has Thanksgiving Day 
every year. People thank God for his good- 
ness. We will thank Him now. 

Prayer—led by principal. 

To those who might criticize this Thanks- 
giving story because of its extremely simple 
language and its many repetitions we retort 
in advance that this is to be fold to a large 
group of deaf children. The repetitions are 
put in purposely, as crutches for the poor 
lip readers, as the purpose of the story is 
not to test the children’s lip reading skill 
but to impress the significance of Thanks- 
giving. Doubtless many teachers can think 
up little ways to add to it and improve 
it, but we hope it may prove suggestive. 
MONTHLY VERSE FOR INTERMEDIATE 

CHILDREN 


November 
A few brown leaves are on the trees. 
The skies show purple clouds, and gray. 
The days are growing colder, now. 
And winter is not far away. 
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CONCERNING FLUENCY 

There seems to be considerable agitation 
just now among educators of the deaf con- 
cerning more ‘‘fluent’’ speech—whatever that 
may mean. Sometimes we wonder if the 
agitators themselves really know. Consult- 
ing the dear old dictionary once more, we 
discover the term defined as ‘‘voluble, 
copious, having words at command, and ut- 
tering them’ (agitators please note) ‘‘with 
facility and smoothness.” In other words, 
volubility and copiousness are not enough. 

We are but a humble schoolroom hand 
in a great field, and nobody has asked our 
opinion, but we are perfectly willing to give 
it anyway. We confess that voluble speech 
from a deaf child doesn’t mean a thing to 
us unless the speech is intelligible as well 
as voluble. We'll go a step farther. We 
like to secure smooth, easy speech as much 
as anybody, and we're just as proud of our- 
selves as any other teacher is when the chil- 
dren astonish visitors by the rapidity with 
which they converse. (We say when.) But 
we'd far rather our pupils said “Good mor- 
ning” than ‘Goo bordig” or “Goo mor- 
nug,”’ even if the latter greetings were 
spoken fast. 

Not long ago we were introduced to a 
young prodigy of deafdom by his proud 
mother, who assured us that her son could 
talk to his father just as fast and as “‘na- 
turally”” as his hearing sister could. Well, 
the boy did talk fast. We heard him. But 
after listening hopelessly we wondered how 
even the boy’s own father could understand 
him. Certainly no one else could. What 
good does volubility do that child when he 
can’t even go in a store to buy an ice-cream 
cone without some one along to interpret 
for him? 

A recent visitor from abroad, a charming 
and interesting person, decried what she 
called the slow, unnatural, measured speech 
that she heard in many of our American 
schools for deaf children. “You do not say 
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‘Good mor-ning,’’’ she laughed. “Why do 


you let your pupils say that?” 

Well, of course we'd prefer our deaf 
children to talk just like hearing people, 
if we could manage it. That's our aim— 
our goal—to give our pupils speech that is 
as much as possible like the speech of their 
hearing brothers and sisters. That’s what all 
our phrasing and accent and fluency drills 
are striving after. But if hearing people talk 


, 


carelessly, and say, “Good mornin’ ”’ or even 


‘Mornin’ ” they won't understand. If deaf 
people leave out a few sounds, and mix up 
a few others, they won't be understood. No- 
body knows that better than we teachers do, 
for we have an examination in speech every 
time a stranger enters our schoolroom and 
tries to talk to the children. 

So, though we promise never to give up 
the struggle for faster and smoother speech, 
we teachers can be thankful when our 
pupils’ utterances are intelligible. If our 
graduates can go get jobs, and talk to their 
employers and fellow workers, and be un- 
derstood, we needn’t worry if their speech 
is a bit slow. 

At least, that is this teacher's opinion. 


SAY AND DO COUNTING GAME 
For Ten Primary Children 
We will stand and count ourselves, 
One, two, three-——and then— 
Four, five, six, and seven, 
Eight and nine and ten. 


Third and seventh children 
Will run behind the door. 
First and fourth and ninth will 

Sit upon the floor. 


Sixth and second children 
Will walk and jump and hop. 
Fifth and eighth and tenth will 
Take five steps and stop. 


Now we all will get in line, 
And count ourselves again. 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
Eight and nine and ten. 
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Principles of Vocational Guidance 


By P.N 


N the good old days when life was simple 
and requirements few, there were no 
vocational problems to worry about. 

Junior's life occupation was chosen for him 
when he was born, and no one questioned 
the wisdom of the choice. The trade of 
butcher er baker or candlestick maker was 
handed down from father to son generation 
after generation. The son learned the busi- 
ness in his father’s shop, and when the latter 
passed on the former stepped in and carried 
it on as if nothing had happened. There 
were families of smiths and tailors and mill- 
wrights, and family names were assumed 
from the leading occupation of their mem- 
bers. Then the individual was an important 
unit in the industrial world. This custom 
still obtains in non-progressive countries in 
the old world. 

Today the individual does not amount to 
much. He is often only a number on the 
pay roll—a cog in the vast industrial ma- 
chine; and it is lucky for him if he fits so 
that the wheel of industry revolves without 
jars or friction caused by him. To fit in well 
he must be trained. The training must be- 
gin early and continue through his teens. 
And even at that he may be a square peg in 
a round hole, if care is not taken to guide 
him aright through his formative years. 

Vocational guidance is a fit term to de- 
scribe this part of a young man’s education. 


. PETERSON 


The deaf youth needs more guidance than 
the hearing in this respect because of his 
utter ignorance of existing conditions in the 
industrial world and his lack of the powers 
of self expression. This is one phase of the 
problem of industrial training of the deaf 
that is often overlooked. When a pupil in 
a school for the deaf has reached the age at 
which he can start learning a trade he is 
often assigned to the shop that can best take 
him on, without regard to his own wishes 
and inclinations, if indeed, he has any at all. 
Precious years are lost before it is found out 
that he is not in the right place. To rectify 
the mistake he is tried out in another shop 
where he must again begin at the bottom. 
This is costly experimenting at a late date. 
It shows lack of vocational guidance. It is 
very serious and quite unnecessary. 

Such conditions may not now prevail in 
many schools for the deaf, but I believe 
cases of this nature are not infrequent even 
in our enlightened and progressive age; and 
whenever a case occurs it is so much of a 
liability to successful industrial training. The 
worst sufferers are the innocent pupils whose 
future welfare is sacrificed on the altar of 
inefficiency and indifference of so-called in- 
structors. 

The Minnesota school makes vocational 
guidance as well as vocational training an 
important part of its curriculum by means of 
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the course in sloyd given to all the boys. At 
nine or ten years of age boys are started in 
sloyd. They are then too young for regular 
shop work, and too old to be idle a great 
part of the day. 

Sloyd is not a trade to be taught as such, 
and it differs from manual training in that it 
is more flexible and better adapted to the 
natural inclinations of the individual. The 
exercises with tools by the boys consist of 
considerably more than whittling small sticks 
with a knife, though many not familiar 
with the subject believe that that is about the 
limit. On the contrary, the operations can 
be multiplied and the models increased in- 
definitely, according to the ability of the 
pupils and progressiveness of the instructor 

We have a good sized room, as pretty as 
could be desired, with all needful conven- 
iences. There are a dozen work benches of 
regulation manual training pattern, and the 
instructor's demonstration bench. Each bench 
is equipped with a set of tools which the boy 
assigned to the bench may use, and for 
which he is held responsible. Other tools 
used by all the boys in common are kept in 
a tool cabinet, and are accessible at all times. 

It is surprising what quality of work boys 
of this tender age can do, and the pleasure 
and happiness they derive in the making, 
when properly directed and guided. It is an 
inspiration. But after all, the true object of 
the sloyd course as here conducted is not the 
making of things. Rather it is training of 
the hand and mind and inculcating habits of 
industry and orderliness by the use of tools 
for a purpose which the boys themselves 
know is for their own good. And it is a 
means of studying boy psychology—a labor- 
atory of boy traits and peculiarities. 

All boys are interested, though in differ- 
ent ways, in this new world that is being 
opened to them. Some take to the work 
naturally and begin to make things almost at 
the start, while others cannot understand 


what it all is about, but are interested never- 
theless. A boy may have seen tools at home 
similar to some that we have here, and when 
that is the case he is not slow to tell about 
it. He wants to use that tool just as he has 
seen Dad do. He wants to be like him. 
Thus, if a plane has made an impression on 
his plastic mind at home he insists on using 
a plane, and nothing else. The only thing 
to do is to let him plane all the small pieces 
of wood he wants until the novelty of it 
wears off. Another boy may take a fancy to 
a saw, and he works with the saw just as 
industriously as his comrade plies his plane. 
After awhile they will exchange tools by 
mutual agreement, but each soon goes bach 
to his first love. 

It does not take these boys long to dis- 
cover that the results obtained by working 
with only one tool are not satisfactory. Their 
minds begin to open to other possibilities, 
and they soon find that different tools are 
used for different purposes, each producing 
different results. A roomful of tools and ap- 
pliances and materials presents wonderful 
possibilities to their imagination, and can- 
not but have a stimulating and healthful 
effect. 

In a couple of weeks or so their keen en- 
thusiasm begins to wane, and the instructor 
has a chance to size them up. So far all has 
been only play, and the tools have been so 
many toys. At this stage the real teaching 
and guidance begin. No instruction by 
classes is attempted, though two or three 
boys who are about evenly matched may 
sometimes be kept at the same kind of oc- 
cupation, making similar models. This may 
be of some advantage to the instructor, but 
it has its disadvantages too. For one thing, 
the boys will start a race to see who can 


finish first. This results in spurts, over 


‘exertion, slovenly work, and discouragement 


to the loser. To avoid all this each boy in 
a class should work on a different project 
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and be given all the individual attention and 
instruction that he requires. 

Some boys do very weil from the start, 
and never flag or lose interest. Others are 
quite lost, and it sometimes takes them 
menths to find themselves. They are natur- 
ally shy and timid. But when they get their 
bearings they not infrequently catch up with 
the bright fellows. Still others remain at 
the rear end of the procession throughout the 
course without any sense of inferiority or 
All of 


these are not necessarily slow and backward. 


desire to belong to the vanguard. 


They just lack ambition. 

It must not be inferred that those who are 
not naturally handy with tools will become 
vocational failures. But they will not fit into 
the cabinet shop. Unconsciously all normal 
boys reveal personal preferences and natural 
trends. Such traits, if good, should be 
nursed into creative activities. 

The instructor may have planned for little 
Johnny to make a hammer handle today, and 
little Johnny may have planned to make a 
baseball bat for himself. Here is a situation! 
But the baseball season is right around the 
corner, and poor Johnny has been hard hit 
by the fever. The instructor had not thought 
of that.. There is no urgent need for the 
hammer handle. 
bat cannot. One project is as good as an- 
other as far as training and exercises are 


It can wait, the baseball 


concerned. 

By resorting to this sort of diplomacy the 
instructor will gain the friendship of a man 
in the making and a warm devotee of manual 
training, without loss of authority. He has 
also contributed a mite to a small boy’s hap- 
piness; whereas, if he should force his own 
will on the boy the latter would take an 
aversion to him, to the shop, and to all that 
it implies. 

Boys have no earthly use for ‘‘bosses,”” 
but they do want friends, advisers and lead- 
ers. They do not want to be told that they 
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do not know anything. They require praise 
rather than censure, but they will take 
merited punishment without complaint. 
Even the most ignorant have a keen sense of 
justice. If a pupil is shown favoritism in 
any way the others are quick to detect it and 
express their disapproval. Boys of an am- 
bitious nature are often intensely jealous. 

Many industrial semi-failures may be as- 
cribed to misfits. With early training in a 
sloyd course such as the Minnesota school 
has, misfits are few and far between. The 
boys do not want to change trades from 
year to year, but are content to remain where 
they are. Changes do occur, but invariably 
at the insistent demand of parents. They 
want their Willie to be a printer so he can 
work in the Weekly Clarion office back home 
and earn big wages. Unfortunately Willie 
will never do well as a printer, but might be 
able to make a living as a cobbler. We at 
the school know that, but his fond parents 
do not. 

Many boys show natural aptitudes and 
preferences from the very start. The ob- 
servant instructor cannot fail to notice it and 
guide their early training accordingly. Some 
are quiet and reserved and seemingly have 
no hobbies. Take them on a visit to all the 
shops while in operation, and observe their 
reactions. There will surely be one thing 
to attract one’s fancy more than the rest. It 
may be a sewing machine, a linotype, or a 
shiny piece of furniture just finished in the 
cabinet shop. This by itself will not decide 
the question of a vocation, but it must be 
considered. 

At Christmas two boys received small tool 
chests with tools. The chests and tools were 
alike, though they came from different 
homes. Both boys were delighted with the 
gifts, but assumed different attitudes. One 
took great care with his tools, used them in 
his work whenever he could, though they 
were little more than toys, and took the 
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chest and its contents home intact when 
school closed in May. The other boy soon 
lost interest in his; gave them away to his 
comrades or destroyed them. In a few days 
there was nothing left of his lately precious 
Christmas present. The one who loved his 
toy tools so dearly is now a fine cabinet 
maker; the other is a farmhand and laborer 
by turns. 

A farm boy entered school at about fifteen 
years of age. He was well developed physic- 
ally, but entirely uneducated. To try him 
out we put him in the sloyd room. He did 
excellent work there, but had difficulty in 
The 


following year he was promoted to the cabt- 


learning names of tools and material. 
net shop with his father’s approval. Except 
for his lack of language he did equally well 
months he asked to be 


there. In a few 


transferred to the bake shop. I was very 
much surprised at the request. A. quiet in- 
vestigation disclosed that he was discouraged 
about the shop language lessons. They were 
too hard for him and he felt keenly about it. 
I explained to him as best I could that that 
was no fault of his, and that he need not 
worry on that account. He is still in the 
cabinet shop, happy in his work and very 
much relieved. When he has finished school 
he will go back to the farm for good. The 
training he gets in the cabinet shop will be 
infinitely more valuable to him on the farm 
than what he could learn in any other shop. 

One qualification for a successful printer 
For that 
reason we do not encourage B grade boys to 
In recent years 


is a good command of English. 


learn the printer's trade. 
there have been only two B graders in our 
print shop. One of them is no longer in 
school. He is making a success as linotype 
operator chiefly because he is something of a 
mechanic. He can take a machine apart for 
cleaning and repairing when necessary, and 
put the parts together again. The ability to 
do this is a valuable asset to any operator. 
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Pupils belonging to the A grade in the 
academic department usually do the best 
shop work, though some B pupils are just as 
efficient. I have known cases where B pupils 
have been leaders in the shops and also in 
But I have yet to hear of a dull, 
retarded, or backward boy who has become 
This class of 
boys can be made to do very creditable shop 


athletics. 
a brilliant artisan or mechanic. 


work under constant supervision and coach- 
ing. They are steady and industrious, and 
less prone to mischief than bright boys are. 
By much repetition they can acquire dexterity 
with tools, but their operations are mostly 
mechanical for all that. They can not think 
for themselves, and possess no initiative. 
They must be told every little thing. If 
there is nobody around to direct them they 
just flounder about. They can not lay out 
new work, measure or cut material, or solve 
the simplest problem on their own respon- 
sibility. But as a class they have a high sense 
of duty, are conscientious and honest and 
faithful to a trust. 

The slow and retarded children present 
serious problems in chools for the deaf. They 
need vocational guidance to an even greater 
They 
do not belong in the regular shop any more 
than they belong to the regular classes in the 
school building. They are a drawback and a 
hindrance to the steady progress of the regu- 
They should be segregated and 


extent than normal deaf children do. 


lar pupils. 
given special handiwork of various kinds in 
order to broaden their industrial training to 
the greatest possible extent. Even so it is 
difficult to utilize all their motor activities 
Schools that 
operate farms are fortunate in this respect, 
as such boys can help with the light chores 


to the elimination of all waste. 


and be very useful, at the same time learning 
how to care for the stock and poultry, grow 
flowers and fruits and the like. Such pre- 
liminary training might lead to many good 


places for them on farms. 
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A limited field of service open to deaf 
boys of low intellect is the janitor service. 
Well, why not? We must have janitors, and 
why not deaf janitors? There are several 
janitors in our school. One of them is deaf, 
and he is doing as good work as the best of 
them. Janitors have steady work the year 
around, and they are better off financially 
and otherwise than are many factory workers, 
especially in dull periods with frequent lay- 
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offs and reductions in wages. 


Immediately a protest, born of false pride, 
will arise from the parents: ‘No, our boy 


must not do menial work; he must learn a 


trade."’ Very well, if he is capable of learn- 


ing one. One of the creeds that we teach 


our pupils is that all honest work is equally 


honorable, and this creed is just as true as is 


the one to the effect that all men are created 


equal. Why not practice what we preach ? 





The Use of the Model Store 


By MARGARET HEMBROOK 


HE plan of teaching arithmetic by 

operating a model store in our class 

room has proved quite successful. The 
supply of equipment from different manu- 
facturers has made this possible. 

The empty boxes were received at different 
times. We kept them in an appointed place 
until we had received enough to start a 
store. Then we arranged the articles in one 
the room and called it “Our 
Toy money was used in 


corner of 
Grocery Store.” 
place of writing figures on paper and cutting 
it up to represent pennies, nickels, dimes, etc. 

The children pretending to be clerks and 
customers were allowed to buy and sell at the 
store just what they chose. 

The pupils also wrote orders or made lists 
of the goods they wished to buy and pro- 
ceeded to buy them. In order to keep the 
novelty, the store was not used too often. 

We began by having talks about grocery 
stores, naming different things that can be 
bought in a grocery store, in the following 
manner: 

Teacher: ‘How many of you have ever 
been sent to a store by your mother?” 
(hands) 

“Tell me some of the things you bought.” 


(Ask a number of pupils to tell these 
things. ) 
Teacher: ‘Would you like to go to the 


grocery store to get some things for me?” 


“Class stand. March to the store and 
each one choose and take with you one pack- 
age. Place it on your desk.” 

“How many packages have you, Don?” 

“Tl have one package.” 

‘How many have you, Mabel?” 

"I have one package.” 

“Clifford, count all the packages.” 

One child is appointed to replace pack- 
age’, the class counting in unison aloud and 
each is deposited at the store. 

Teacher: ‘What did you get for me at 
the store the other day, Ruth?” 

“I got (raisins), Miss H.” 

“How many packages did we get, 
Maurice ?”’ 

“We got (12) packages.” 

“Count by ones to twelve, Marge.” 

The next time the children went to the 
store and got two packages and placed them 
on their desks. One child was appointed to 
count all the packages on the desks and then 
all of the children counted in unison as the 
packages were returned to the store. 
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At this time we learned the names of the 
articles we had in our store and the difference 
between a box of, a can of, a bar of, a bottle 
of, a jar of, etc. Several class periods were 
devoted to this particular part of our grocery 
store work. 

The children were allowed to arrange their 
own counter, placing the packages in an 
attractive way upon the counter and putting 
up signs. Each one was given the oppor- 
tunity to act as storekeeper, keeping the 
thought in mind to make the whole project 
as original as possible. Another aim was to 
develop self-confidence in speaking and the 
use of correct language during all the con- 
versation. 

After the children had learned to count by 
twos, figures were written upon the black- 
board with spaces between, 2 4 6 8 10. 
Later they learned to count by threes, fives, 
et. 

The children used toy money and carried 
on regular conversation during the class 
period. A different child each time was 
given the chance of playing storekeeper or 
customer. 

One child at a time went to the store with 
toy money and asked for several articles in 
the following manner: 

Customer: ‘Please give me one box of 
noodles, one box of matches and one bottle 
of vanilla.” 

Storekeeper: “Fifteen cents and five cents 
are twenty cents and ten cents are thirty 
cents.” 

Customer hands storekeeper fifty cents. 

Storekeeper: ‘Thirty cents from fifty cents 
is twenty cents.” Storekeeper counts out the 
change: ‘Thirty cents and ten cents are 
forty cents and ten cents makes fifty cents.” 

In subtraction the pupil goes to the store 
with twenty-five cents and asks for a bar of 
soap. 
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Storekeeper: Ten cents from twenty-five 
cents (10c, Sc, 10c are 25c). 

Problems that use the three combinations: 

Customer: ‘‘Please give me two loaves of 
bread and one bottle of milk.” 

Storekeeper: ‘Bread 10c a loaf, 2 loaves 
20c. Milk 12c, 20c and 12c are 32c.” 
Customer gives the storekeeper fifty cents. 

Storekeeper: “32c from 50c, 32c and 3c 
are 35c and 5c are 40c and 10c are 50c.” 

In making change, each child was sent to 
the store individually to buy something, tak- 
ing a piece of money large enough to make 
change after the purchase. Another child 
was sent to the blackboard to write the 
figures, so all could see what was happening. 

Teacher chose a pupil and said, ‘Laura, 
you may go to the store and buy something.” 

Laura said, “I want a box of corn flakes. 
How much is it?” 

Clerk: ‘Fifteen cents.”’ 
board writes down 15c.) 

Laura buys a can of soup for 10c. (Child 
at the board writes it down below first pur- 
chase.) She buys a bar of soap for 5c. Child 
at the board writes below the other two pur- 
chases. Then Laura tells the clerk that is 
all she wants and he finds the total of the 

Laura offers the clerk 50c in 
Clerk writes 50 on the board. 


(Child at the 


purchases. 
payment. 
Counts out change by adding 15c, 10c and 
Sc are 30c. 

Boys and girls to be equipped well for 
the demands of industrial life, to fill satis- 
factorily the positions of beginners and busi- 
ness novices in the years after leaving school, 
and to progress as the years go by, should go 
out from school with a good knowledge of 
arithmetic. They must work in addition, 
multiplication, subtraction and division with 
assurance and accuracy. The use of the 
‘Model Grocery Store’ as a help will serve 
as a very valuable device to make this 
possible. 
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Teaching Idiomatic Language 


By JAMEs L. SMITH 


HE idiom of the English language, or 
of any language, is the most difficult 
Deaf children and 
foreigners are in pretty much the same case 
in their efforts to overcome this difficulty. It 


part to master. 


has often been noted that there is a consider- _ 


able degree of similarity in the errors made 
by partly educated deaf children and by 
foreigners who are learning English. But 
the foreigner has a distinct advantage over 
the deaf child in his sense of hearing. More- 
over, his previous knowledge of another 
language is of some assistance to him. The 
natural way, and the quickest, to learn the 
idiom of a language is to associate daily with 
people who use it, and thus gradually absorb 
it as the result of frequent repetition. The 
hearing child and the foreigner can learn to 
understand and use correct English in this 
way. But this natural way is barred to the 
deaf child through his lack of hearing. He 
learns a certain meaning of words and com- 
bines them into sentences. As long as these 
combinations of words form what we may 
call “straight English,” the deaf child makes 
a satisfactory progress, but when certain com- 
binations of words convey a figurative mean- 
ing, different from the actual meaning of 
the words, he is at fault. 

Deaf children learn practically all of their 
language at school, very little at home. 
Therefore the problem of giving the deaf 
children a start in the understanding and use 
of idiomatic language is up to the school to 
Some educators have voiced opposi- 
tion to the teaching of idioms in the class- 


solve. 


room, considering it a forced and unnatural 
process. They would have deaf children 
learn idiomatic language through use and by 
reading. But no use of English by the deaf 
in the classroom or outside, be it spoken, 


spelled on the fingers, or written, can ap- 
proximate the frequency of repetition in the 
right associations that the hearing child ex- 
periences. As to the deaf learning the idiom 
of the language through reading, most of 
them do not read enough to derive much 
benefit in this way, and in ordinary reading 
idioms do not occur with sufficient frequency 
to make the needed impression. It is evident 
that if the deaf child is to learn to under- 
stand and use idiomatic English, he must be 
given a good start during his educational 
period at school. 

Early in my career as a teacher I became 
impressed with the difficulty experienced by 
deaf pupils in acquiring an understanding 
and use of the idiom of the language, and 
my thoughts turned toward devising some 
method for lessening, if not overcoming, 
this difficulty. 
tabulation of various idioms and colloquial 
phrases, a collection that was added to from 


I began the collection and 


time to time. I made use of these in the 
classroom in language exercises for years. 
Ultimately this collection of phrases and 
idioms was published in book form, ‘English 
Phrases and Idioms Illustrated and _ Ex- 
plained,”’ containing between three and four’ 
thousand phrases and idioms. They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, and each is illustrated 
by two sentences, one giving the idiomatic 
use and the other explaining the meaning in 
ordinary English. 

The method that I have used for many 
years in teaching idiomatic language is as 
follows: The pupils are assigned daily two 
or three pages of the book for evening read- 
ing or study. In the morning I select ten of 
the most desirable of the expressions and 
write them on the blackboard. The pupils 
select five of these as they prefer and incor- 
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porate them in original sentences which they 
write on the blackboards. I urge the pupils 
to make their sentences of a general nature, 
drawing upon their knowledge of history, 
current events, etc. The results are often 
most pleasing. 

Following are specimen sentences by the 
pupils, copied from their daily work during 
the past few weeks. They are given just as 
written by the pupils, with no correction by 
the teacher. The italicized words indicate 
the idioms assigned for incorporation: 


If Kaye Don makes good, | suppose Major 
Segrave will be coming back for another try. 

I sometimes cannot make head or tail out 
of an algebra problem Doc gives me. 
Neither can he when I get through with it. 

Nungesser and Coli perished in the at- 
tem pt to fly across the Atiantic. 

In the World War those who would not 
lift a hand to help their country were called 
slackers. 

The visits of the three ghosts made a new 
man of Scrooge. (Referring to Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol.’’) 

When the farmers have their hands full of 
work in the spring, they have to make the 
feathers fly. 

Edison swept the telegraph operator’s son 
off the track in the nick of time. 

The members of the Naval Conference are 
beginning to Jose heart because they cannot 
come to an agreement. 

Many of the people are trying to put pres- 
sure on Congress to repeal the eighteenth 
amendment. 

The above specimen senterices are sufh- 
cient to give the reader an idea as to the 
results obtained by this method. The entire 
exercise, including the writing and correc- 
tion, rarely occupies more than thirty minutes 
of school time. An average class of ten 
pupils will write fifty sentences of this nature 
every day, 250 a week, and 1,000 a month. 
During the school year the class usually go 
over about three thousand phrases and idioms 
and review them. It is not claimed that they 
master all of these or learn to use them al! 
correctly. But they do learn many, and they 
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get an understanding of idiomatic language 
that will aid them in reading later on. 

Aside from teaching the use of idioms, 
will not this daily sentence writing be a 
benefit to the pupils? It affords opportunity 
for teaching the proper construction of sen- 
tences and for teaching minor points of 
correct English writing, such as paragraph- 
ing, capitalization, punctuation, and spelling, 
as well as neatness of handwriting. Another 
advantage, and no small one, is that some of 
the pupils use better language than others, 
and the latter will obtain help and encourage- 
ment from reading the better work of their 
more gifted classmates. I make it a point to 
go over each sentence separately, correcting 
and explaining where necessary. In ordin- 
ary conversation in the classroom I endeavor 
to bring in the idioms as frequently as pos- 
sible. 

I have taught the use of idioms in the 
classroom in this way for two score years. I 
have invariably found the pupils interested 
in the work, and those whose language defi- 
ciencies are greatest show an eagerness to 
master the idioms. Following up this exer- 
cise, the pupils begin voluntarily to use the 
idioms in other forms of language work, 
such as letters, compositions, and descriptive 
and story writing. I receive numerous letters 
from the graduates, and it is pleasing to note 
that they use many of the idioms learned at 
school as well as others that they have ac- 
quired since. Not long ago I received a 
letter from one of our girl graduates. She 
was deaf from infancy and received her en- 
tire education at this school. While under 
my instruction she was eager in her study of 
idioms and made marked progress. Her 
letter covered several pages of good idiom- 
atic English, with hardly one grammatical 
error throughout. 

My experience leads me to affirm that the 
method of teaching idiomatic English above 
outlined produces excellent results. If there 
is a better method, I am open to conviction. 
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Action Work in the Fourth Grade 


By Mrs. ARCH STRONG 


FIND action work especially adapted to 
teaching language in the fourth grade, 
as the children are old enough to have 

initiative and yet young enough not to be- 
come embarrassed or confused in their at- 
tempts at originality in acting. 

In an action story I choose several mem- 
bers of the class to perform the action and 
the remainder of the class looks on. The 
action itself develops individual expression 
both in the actors and those looking on. 
With the main thoughts of the action given 
the pupils it is surprising to see how much 
of themselves they will put into the action, 
in performing it as well as in writing it up 
afterwards. 

The ideas to be carried out in the action 
must be organized in order that the acting 
will be done in a logical manner. How 
foolish to eat the turkey and then cook it, or 
catch the fish and then go fishing! 

Action work affords a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for the continual use of ask, say and 
tell. 

After a reading lesson I often have the 
pupils act out the story. Quite often I find 
we must read the story again, as there is a 
difference of opinion as to the acting. This 
brings about deep thought and reasoning as 
to the meaning of the printed words. 

In writing up an action the pupil must not 
only have a logical organization of the action 
but he must spell and punctuate correctly, 
write legibly, and paragraph. 

Let us go through the steps of an action 
as I gave it to my fourth year class. 

A beauty shop has recently been installed 
for teaching beauty culture to some of the 
older girls. The words beauty shop, finger- 
wave, hair-drier, and hair-net were taken 


from class-room news one morning. I showed 
the class a picture of a beauty shop and com- 
pared it with other shops that the pupils 
were familiar with, such as the tailor shop 
and barber shop. They immediately con- 
cluded that a beauty shop was a work shop 
of some kind. The boys were especially un- 
decided as to the full significance of such a 
shop. 

The meaning of finger waving I demon- 
strated as best I could by showing them how 
it is done. Then I told them that Marion, 
one of the pupils, had a finger-wave, and 
that Miss Plaisance, the teacher in the beauty 
shop, had finger-waved Marion’s hair that 
morning. 

One of the pupils drew a picture of a 
hair-drier and I Jater secured a printed 
picture of one, and a hair net, and showed 
them to the class. 

Of course, we read the news in which 
these words were used. The pupils who had 
used them had been to the school beauty- 
shop and had had a shampoo and a finger- 
wave. 

The next afternoon I wrote these four 
words on the blackboard: beauty shop, 
I told 
the pupils that we would have an action story 
Sometimes I give my 


finger-wave, hair-net and hair-drier. 


using these words. 


pupils a time phrase to use, but that after- 


noon I let them choose their own time 
phrases. They must always use one. I then 
selected three of the girls who had been to 
the beauty-shop to do the acting. I gave 
Mary a name and told her that she owned a 
beauty-shop. I told Alice that she might 
work in the beauty-shop and Betty that she 
would go to the shop for a shampoo and 
finger-wave. The word shampoo was not a 
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new one. The development from there was 
left with the actors. 

Betty went to the telephone and called the 
shop and asked if she might get a shampoo 
and finger-wave at four o'clock. You can 
imagine my surprise, as they have no tele- 
phone in the shop at school. Mary told her 
to come at three o'clock as she would be busy 
at four. Was that not thinking fast? Then 
when Betty went to the beauty-shop Alice 
told her to wait in the waiting room a few 
minutes. After Betty had had her shampoo 
and finger-wave she paid Mary and went 
home. 

Although they do not pay for the work 
done in the school shop, Betty pretended to 
reach in her purse and pay Mary for her 
work. She had not the slightest idea of the 
cost of the work. 

Then the pupils wrote the action on their 
slates. You remember that I said I let them 
choose their own time phrases. One of the 
little girls began like this, “‘The day before 
She 
wanted her hair to look nice for Easter be- 


Easter, Betty telephoned, etc. 


cause her parents would come to see her.” 
There were many time phrases and quite a 
good many reasons for having a shampoo 
and finger-wave. 


This action naturally proved much more 
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interesting to the girls than to the boys, but 
the boys had their revenge another day in an 
action concerning the barber shop. 

I try to have an action story every day, or 
at least four days out of the five. I give 
action work bearing upon holidays, occupa- 
tions, home and school life, and words in- 
corporated during the week. 

Sometimes I let the pupils choose an ac- 
tion. They can always think of any number 
of them. In this way the action itself some- 
times leads to the development of new words 
and expressions, as the pupils often have the 
understanding of an action without the writ- 
ten or spoken language for it. 


Here are just a few suggestions for inter- 
esting as well as instructive actions; freezing 
ice-cream, playing baseball, cleaning house, 
making a cake, planting a garden, shopping 
for groceries, fitting a dress, pretending to be 
sick, going to the dentist, giving a party, 
playing hide-and-seek, visiting the zoo, 
laundering clothes, and getting a hair cut. 

My pupils like action work and I believe 
most pupils do if the action is made inter- 
esting and concrete. I can think of no bet- 
ter way of enlarging the vocabulary, or 
where one can be more certain that the pupil 
has a thorough understanding of the words 
that he uses than in action work. 





THE NEXT SUMMER SCHOOL 
HE ASSOCIATION is receiving congratulations on arranging to hold the summer 





school of 1931 in connection with the session of the Johns Hopkins University. It 
is indeed fortunate that our teachers will be privileged to draw upon this great institution 
for inspiration and for direct instruction. In connection with the special courses given 
by instructors of the deaf, numerous courses will be offered by the University with col- 
lege credit and with point value on Association certificates. A well organized practice 
school is maintained with pupils ranging from pre-school age to fourth year high school. 
There are special classes both for gifted children and for those of subnormal mentality. 
Classes of deaf children and children with defective hearing will be conducted for 
observation and practice. The summer school for 1931 should achieve another record 
for attendance and for thoroughly constructive work. 
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HIS issue of the Vota Review will 
find the schools all reopened and work 
well under way. Parents are begin- 
ning to look forward to having John or 
Mary home for Thanksgiving or Christmas. 

In those schools for the deaf progressive 
enough to have parent-teacher associations, 
the parents have been keeping in touch with 
school conditions and classroom progress, 
and will doubtless be better prepared to help 
the children during the vacation periods than 
Day schools, of 
course, have an advantage here, but some of 
the forward-looking residential schools are 
also finding parent-teacher work possible. 
Some of the parent-teacher groups have re- 
newed their gatherings this fall with fresh- 
ened zeal, as the following notice will indi- 
cate. A copy of it was sent home by each 
pupil in the Deaf Oral Department of the 
Parker Practice School, Chicago, soon after 
the opening of school: 

The first meeting of the school year 
1930-31 of the Parent-Teacher Association 
of the Deaf Oral Department of the Parker 
Practice School will be held on Wednesday, 
September 17, 1930, at 2:45 P. M. in room 
10. Reports will be given of the Milwaukee 
Convention. Committees for the year will 
be announced. Plans for the year’s work 
will be discussed. 

We need every mother present to help 
make this a banner year. Come early if you 
like and visit your child’s class room. 

Come!!! 

Mrs. E. MCNu ty, President. 
Mrs. JAMES SWIFT, Secretary-Treasurer. 

This is the group that had such an en- 
thusiastic delegation at the Summer Meeting 
in Milwaukee, and the value of its work is 
attested in the following article from the 
Head Teacher of the school it represents. 


those not so fortunate. 


WHY HAVE A PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION? 

In a Parent-Teacher Association two 
groups are involved and interested. Two 
points of view are joined in common cause— 
the advancement of the child’s education. 
The cause is the same whether the child is 
handicapped by deafness or is more for- 
tunate and is not handicapped at all. | 
should like to narrow my subject and con- 
sider first a parent and teacher association, 
and the points of view of a parent and a 
teacher. 

The teacher's point of view is that of a 
student of ways and means that can further 
the child’s advancement in the school en- 
vironment and situation. That is her busi- 
ness in life. The parents’ business is to study 
ways and means to further the child’s ad- 
vancement in home, school, social and all 
other possible situations in which the child 
may be placed. Needless to say, the parents’ 
job is the greater because the responsibility 
is so much more inclusive. 


The parent needs to know every phase of 
the child’s experience in order to be able to 
provide and direct to the greatest advantage. 
The child’s school experience is a majot 
factor in his development. The parent must 
know intimately all about the school ex 
perience in order to understand that impor 
tant phase of the child's character and mental 
development which the school directs and 
influences. 

How can a parent become acquainted with 
this body of information which is so im 
portant to him or her in any more thot 
ough and satisfactory way than to visit the 
school, get acquainted with the teacher and 
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principal, and observe what actually takes 
place in the child’s class room? Indeed. 
there is no better way. Nor is a single 
or an occasional visit by any means adequate 
to familiarize the parent with either the 
general aims and purposes of the school, or 
the specific objectives in the plans of the 
teacher for the individual child’s progress 
Such visits should be 
frequent and of long enough duration to 


and improvement. 


learn what is being done, how the child is 
reacting, and what, if any, bearing the school 
training may have on his other every day ex- 
periences. The class room teacher is the 
parents’ best friend and helper in discover- 
ing how John or Mary is growing in char- 
acter and intellectual life. 

This parent and teacher association is not 
by any means one-sided. Each visit and con- 
ference between teacher and parent yields 
quite as much to the teacher as to the parent. 
In the school the teacher has the opportunity 
of knowing the child in a specific and some- 
what formal situation. He is one of a group, 
and generally a larger group than the family 
or social group. His reactions in the larger 
school group are often dissimilar to his 
reactions in the extra-school situations where 
his individuality is likely to have more chance 
to assert itself. The parent can furnish the 
key to the teacher to unlock many a closed 
door, by telling of what Mary and John do 
at home, how they play and how they “mix” 
with other children and adults, family and 
playmates. 

The result of parent-teacher association of 
the kind I have suggested is inevitably of 
great value to the children, enlightening 
both parent and teacher in their common 
effort to build a strong character and estab- 
lish a substantial educational experience for 
the children in whom both parent and 
teacher are vitally interested. 

It is a very short step from the direct 
parent and teacher association I have just de- 
scribed to the forming of a Parent-Teacher 
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Association consisting of all the parents and 
all the teachers in any particular school. The 
benefits and advantages incident to a parent 
and teacher association may be directly ex- 
tended to include the same and other ad- 
vantages that always accrue from union of 
ideas and efforts. 

A Parent-Teacher Association which brings 
together in team work the parent from the 
home and the teacher in the school, which 
avows such aims and purposes for the good 
of the school child as are here pointed out 
and most adequately expressed in the consti- 
tution and by-laws of that great association 
with which local Parent-Teacher Associations 
may affiliate, “The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers,” can but “be an in- 
estimable asset to any school for either hear- 
ing or deaf children. 

CLARA E. NEWLEE. 

One of the mothers in this same group 
gives us her point of view also. 


OUR PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 

Every mother has many problems to solve 
in the educating of her child, but the mother 
of a deaf child has many more, and our 
the Parker 
Practice School has been a wonderful help to 
its members in solving these problems. We 


Parent-Teacher Association in 


meet once a month, and while many of our 
parents are loyal in attending these meetings, 
our teachers are just as loyal, and with this 
splendid co-operation many helpful sugges- 
tions are exchanged and worth while results 
obtained. Parents are encouraged to relate 
experiences through which they have ob- 
tained better language, better amusements 
that the deaf child can enjoy, or any expe- 
rience through which they have obtained 
quicker, more normal advancement in the 
child. 

We try to make our meetings interesting 
by having lectures by prominent people of 
our city, or elsewhere, on subjects that will 
child through the 


educate the parents. 
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Where the parents realize the importance of 
a well-balanced diet for the child, a pleasant 
atmosphere in the home, and what may be 
expected of a deaf child, advancement is 
quickened. Class demonstrations are given 
by the teachers which are very beneficial to 
the parents, as these enable them to com- 
pare the advancement of their children with 
those of a similar age. Many parents do not 
have ample time to visit the various class- 
rooms to make this comparison, and wel- 
come this opportunity. 

Much has been said and done this past 
year on pre-school education for hearing 
children; then how much more necessary it 
is for the deaf child to get an early start 
at school! This matter is touched upon at 
our meetings through lectures and discus- 
sion, and we have found it to bear fruit in 
bringing little deaf children in at an earlier 
age. Our publicity work also has been help- 
ful by announcing our meetings in the daily 
papers where the circulation reaches many, 
and thus advertising a school where the deaf 
may be educated. Though the mother of 
some little deaf child may not be able to 
read or write, or know where her child 
may receive help, the notice is likely to catch 
the eye of some one interested, and lead to 
investigation. There are always some mem- 
bers of our association ready to call at such 
places and, where necessary, smooth the way 
to get the children in school. We find the 
mothers of the deaf very willing to help 
each other, and much has been accomplished 
along these lines. Our affiliation with the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers 
has also been an avenue through which we 
have been able to advertise our school. 

At the close of our regular meeting, we 
usually have a social hour which enables us 
to get acquainted and pass on helpful sug- 
gestions, and I know that we mothers have 
done much for our children through our 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

A PARENT-MEMBER. 
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There are almost no schools in this country 
for the “in-between” child—the child whose 
partial hearing is not sufficient to enable him 
to keep up in school among unhandicapped 
classmates, and yet who hears too well to 
make a school for the deaf the logical place 
for him. There are many such children in 
our schools for the deaf, most of them far 
better off than they would be in_ public 
school without special attention. Miss Yale 
tells of one such case. 


WHERE SHALL DICK GO? 

Among the applicants for admission to 
schools for the deaf there appears, not in- 
frequently, one in regard to whom parents 
and officers of the school are alike perplexed 
as to the proper place for the child’s instruc- 
tion—not having perfect hearing, and yet 
not being ‘very deaf.” 

A puzzled father from a distant state ap- 
peared at our school one day with his deaf 
son, a boy of fourteen years of age. His 
father said, “They won't take him into the 
public schools because he is deaf, and they 
won't take him into our state school for the 
deaf because he can ‘hear some.’ What 
shall I do with him? Where shall he go?” 

Up to this time but very little had been 
accomplished for the boy. He had some 
ability to use English, and a good deal of 
imperfect speech acquired through partial 
hearing, but was a depressed and troubled 
soul. He had been occupied in following 
the men in his father’s employ about their 
work, and frequently made himself very 
helpful, showing intelligence which his 
father felt proved him capable of education. 

After careful consideration, it was at- 
ranged that the lad should be left at our 
school until the Christmas holidays, the 
agreement being that if he failed to be able 
to profit by this means of instruction, he then 
should be removed by his father. Being 
given a place in a class with a sympathetic 
teacher, he soon began “to pluck up cour- 
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age,’ and made earnest attempts at the cor- 
rection of both speech and language. He 
was interested in the new subjects taught and 
in all his school work. His whole attitude 
toward life had changed. Self-confidence 
had gradually taken the place of timidity. 

He wanted to remain in school, and even 
had hopes of graduation, but after a few 
years his father wrote, ‘‘I can’t spare the boy 
any longer. This vacation he has proved 
himself so capable and efficient that I feel I 
must have his help.” Within two or three 
years thereafter he was practically conducting 
the entire business connected with a fruit and 
vegetable farm, planting, cultivating and 
marketing, all without advice or help from 
any more experienced person. His father 
had found that the boy had such unusual 
ability for this new work that he wisely al- 
lowed him to devote all his time and atten- 
tion to it. 

Dick had found his vocation; he was com- 
pletely filling the place of a young business 
man. He still fills it more ably than many 
of those designated as “‘unhandicapped.”’ His 
well-nigh normal speech and his excellent lip 
reading give him unhampered communica- 
tion in his own home, with friends and busi- 
ness associates. 

CAROLINE A. YALE. 


TEACHER VISITING IN THE HOME 

Perhaps all of you have read the paper 
from Miss Mabel Ellery Adams, Principal of 
the Horace Mann School, Boston, which was 
presented at the Conference of Day School 
Teachers in Milwaukee and published on 
page 498 of the October VOLTA REview. If 
not, it would be well to pause and read it 
now, for it describes a plan of teacher visit- 
ing recently introduced in that school, which 
is sure to prove helpful in any locality where 
its operation is feasible. The teacher visits 
in the home of the child, makes friends with 
the family, and gives a lesson to the pupil in 


his home environment.’ Before starting out, 
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she receives a few general instructions, as 
follows: 


Consult the principal before visiting any 
home, as there may be a reason why a visit is 
inexpedient at the moment. 

If the place is remote accompany the child 
home to avoid getting lost. 

Always notify the home of the expected 
visit and get an answer back, so as to be sure 
of your welcome. 

Don’t spend time in rehearsing the child's 
faults and short-comings unless the visit has 
a definitely disciplinary object, as it some- 
times has when a moral problem has arisen. 

Begin a teaching exercise early in your 
visit and stick to it, no matter what the size 
and character of your audience may be. 

Secure an interpreter from the neighbor- 
hood if necessary. 

If the child is young, show off his lip 
reading and speech. With an older child try 
to impress the family with a sense of what 
he knows. 

Do not strain for success on some point 
where the child fails. Turn to something he 
can do; unprofessional onlookers soon weary 
of a teacher’s determined seeking after per- 
fection and realize only failure. 


One of the teachers in Miss Adams’ schoo! 
has kindly prepared for us an account of 
some of her interesting experiences. 


CASES MET BY A VISITING TEACHER 
As one visits homes where practically 


every race is represented, many and complex 
are the problems to be solved. Customs, 
One 
cannot apply a general theory and forget the 


habits, reactions are entirely different. 
individual. One must make a careful study 
of each special case. 

How is one to gain the confidence of the 
home and the child? 

Jack 

What causes a boy who has always done 
good work, getting along splendidly with 
his teachers, suddenly to become uninter- 
ested and to spend most of his time day- 
dreaming? Conditions at home are satis- 
What does 
the visiting teacher discover? An unbalanced 


factory, according to his story. 
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mother, a boy trying to keep it hidden, a 
father demanding that the boy devote his 
entire time to home tasks, allowing him no 
recreation and interfering with his education. 

The teacher succeeded in gaining the con- 
fidence of the father and showing him the 
needs of the boy, and in obtaining the co- 
operation of a married sister. Jack has re- 
gained his enthusiasm for his studies and is 
going on with his school work. 


Mary 

Mary had spent several years in a ‘‘hear- 
ing” school. Her home environment was of 
the poorest. She was suspicious of everyone 
and everything. Her parents were the same. 
They had no confidence in the school or in 
what the school was trying to do for the 
child. 

A complete adjustment had to be made 
between the home and the school. The par- 
ents would not visit the school, so the visitor 
had to visit the home. 

Slowly but surely the way to a better un- 
derstanding was pointed out. As the par- 
ents saw Mary gaining in knowledge and her 
good points being brought out and de- 
veloped, their prejudices one by one disap- 
peared. Each year saw a growth, at first not 
very great, but more and more as the years 
went by. 

Now Mary is out in the world, normal 
and well balanced in her relations to society, 
happy and successful in her work. 


Svea 

Svea came to a strange land after many 
months as a refugee, frightened and be- 
wildered, her hearing gone, all knowledge 
of what kindness meant forgotten. For many 
months she sat just staring at what was going 
on around her. If anyone went near her she 
shrank away in fear. The first few visits 
were devoted to getting her accustomed to 
the idea that someone else outside the family 
could be a friend. 

She was particularly fortunate in having a 
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mother whose experiences had not embittered 
her, who was thoroughly awake to the op- 
portunities in this land, sympathetic and co- 
Operative in every way. She herself was 
anxious to learn and join in the lessons given 
by the visiting teacher. Although she knew 
she could not hope to teach Svea, she could 
at least learn to speak the English language. 

As Svea became more happily adjusted to 
her surroundings, her progress was rapid. 
She has proved to have a brilliant mind, as 
little by little her fears have disappeared and 
confidence in herself returned. 

At times it has been necessary to keep the 
mother from expecting too much work from 
Svea, to show her that the girl needed recrea- 
tion and companionship, and contact with 
the world outside of school and home. 

Now we are trying to encourage Svea to 
go on to more than we can hope to give her 
in this school, to show her that there are 
wider fields for her to discover and explore. 


George 

How is one to help a little boy to adjust 
himself to the fact that no more will he hear 
the voices of his friends? What can one do 
to help him continue a happy, normal life? 

We must give him the joy of achievement 
in spite of handicap, the spirit to play the 
game. We must appeal to his real capacity, 
challenge him to do his best, and so build to 
a greater unity the right relationship and un- 
derstanding between the school, the home, 
and the child. 


BEATRICE E. WITTET. 


Arrangements have now been made 
through a conference between officials of the 
Illinois State Department of Public Health 
and Public Welfare, whereby experts will 
call at any school where their services are 
requested and conduct audiometer tests for 
the detection of defective hearing. This 
splendid work is under the direction of 
Daniel T. Cloud, Managing Officer of the 
Illinois School for the Deaf. 
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Alexandre Herlin, 
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1877-1930 


By ANDERS HANSEN 


UR profession has sustained a pain- 
ful loss through the sudden and 
seemingly too early death of Prof. 
Herlin, 
greatest educators of the deaf of the present 


Alexandre who was one of the 
century, as well as the founder and inde- 
fatigable propagator of the Belgian Method. 
The son of a very able school master of 
the village of Chaineux, near Liege, Alex- 
andre proved to be a brilliant pupil in both 
the elementary and secondary schools, as 
well as in the training college of Verviers. 
He was always at the top of his class, and 
always earned the first prizes. After leaving 
the training college in 1896 he became a 
teacher in the provincial school for the deaf 
in Berchen Ste. Agathe, which is situated 
near Brussels. Here he soon proved to be 
an unusually clever articulation teacher. 
Some years later the school authorities 
decided to train their elementary teachers in 
orthophony, to introduce the correction of 
deficient speech in the various municipal 
schools. They appointed Monsieur Herlin 
teacher and leader of such courses. Later he 
was engaged as inspector of speech correc- 
tion in the metropolitan schools for hear- 
ing children. Subsequently he was appointed 
professor of orthophony at two of the 
training colleges of Brussels. For the fur- 
therance of this teaching he wrote a well 
known manual, “Prononcons Bien,” (247 
pages, Maurice Lamertin, Brussels, 1923), 
which has been translated into Spanish. His 
activities in the elementary schools of Brus- 
sels brought him in contact with many 
prominent school authorities as well as with 
Dr. Decroly. These two men cooperated in 
work of various kinds. Dr. Decroly, like 
Dr. Maria Montessori, had begun as a med- 
ical expert, becoming more and more inter- 





ALEXANDRE HERLIN 


ested in the solutions of pedagogical prob- 
lems. To this end he opened a private 
school, taught in training colleges, and was 
later appointed professor of pedagogy in the 
Brussels University. 

Under the leadership of such scientists as 
Dr. Vermeylen, Dr. loteyko, and Dr. Decro- 
ly, a strong current of educational enthu- 
siasm spread through Belgium. This feeling 
increased to such an extent that the school 
authorities of the country became imbued 
with a spirit of extensive improvement of 
their educational system. The education and 
care of abnormal children came within the 
provisions of this improvement. The famous 
socialistic statesman, Vandervelde, became 
the leader of the movement to benefit a 
destitute class of sufferers. He presided over 
an investigating committee for which A. 
Herlin served as a brilliant secretary. Van- 
dervelde saw that Herlin was a man the 
country needed for the organization and fur- 
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of work for defective children. 
Thus Professor Herlin was appointed state 


therance 


inspector of all schools, institutions and 
asylums for the handicapped which obtained 
state support from the Kingdom of Belgium. 

The position gave the energetic and capa- 
ble educator a wide range of influence which 
he used to the benefit of all concerned. He 
had numerous schools and institutions to 
inspect and report on, including fourteen for 
the deaf, with a total enrollment of eleven 
hundred pupils; eleven for the blind with 
four hundred pupils; and fourteen or fifteen 
for the feeble-minded and crippled. 

His interest in deaf children was deeply 
rooted and he was tireless in his efforts to 
improve their condition. Through his for- 
mer cooperation with Decroly he was fam- 
iliar with the principles of globalisation in 
the perception of the thoughts of the normal 
infant. This knowledge led Herlin to adapt 
the pedagogical proceedings of Decroly to 
the need of the deaf beginners as has al- 
ready been mentioned in THE VOLTA ReE- 
view.* Herlin has described his method in 
the booklet, “La methode belge de démutisa- 
tion” (26 pages, A. Jonckheere, Brussels, 
1927), as well as in many articles, par- 
ticularly in Revue Générale, Paris. For years 
he was editor of /’Enfance Anormale, and 
he has written innumerable articles which 
have circulated in many publications at home 
and abroad. He was also a very active mem- 
ber of the Belgian organization, Société 
belge de Pédotechnie, which has had so 
much influence on the pedagogical reforms 
of the country. In recent years Herlin was 
officially invited to lecture on pedagogical 
questions in both Paris and Madrid. 

Few men have seen so many confreres 
come from far and near to obtain informa- 
tion concerning their method. This has led 
to the adoption of the Belgian Method, or 
of adaptations of it, by many schools for 





*VoLTA REVIEW, January, 1928, page 8; Febru- 
ary, 1929, page 87; February, 1930, page 78. 
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the deaf in various parts of the world. His 
name will forever be connected with the 
great improvement and advancement of the 
oral method during this century. 

He was an active member of many meet- 
ings of educational nature. All who attended 
the International Conference of Teachers of 
the Deaf, held in London in 1925, will re- 
member the tall and distinguished delegate 
from Belgium. Herlin achieved honor and 
distinction at home and abroad. He was the 
recipient of several orders: The Order of 
King Leopold; Officier de l’instruction Pub- 
lique of France; and the Spanish Order of 
Chevalier of Alphonse XII. 

Monsieur Herlin was a 
worker, always active in that branch of work 


conscientious 


his government had given into his able 
hands. 

Though nature had given him a superb 
mentality and a strong physique, his body 
could not stand the strain of his arduous 
tasks. For the last eighteen months of his 
life he was a broken giant. Towards the 
end of the past spring it seemed that he 
would recover. His doctors gave him per- 
mission to undertake some light work. But 
on the 13th of June, during a visit of in- 
spection to an institution on the Dutch 
border, he suddenly collapsed. He was 
spared the fate of which he sometimes ex- 
pected to be the victim; that of living the 
life of an invalid. 


It was the great privilege of the writer 
to know A. Herlin so well that he dared to 
call the professor a real friend, wherefore 
he feels greatly bereaved: Paix avec toi, mon 
“cher Herlin! 





A New Class 
A new day school class has recently been 
opened in Decatur, Illinois, with Miss Della 
Fitzpatrick as its teacher. Miss Fitzpatrick 
is receiving the whole-hearted cooperation 
of her principal, the superintendent of 
schools, and the parents. 
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Two Pupils’ Essays 





won the State prize for New York, in com 


gretfully omitted for want of space. 





The essays here reproduced are the unedited products of students of St. Mary’s Institution for the Deaf, 
Buffalo, N. Y. The first was submitted by the author in a nation-wide contest conducted by Current Literature, a 
publication designed to encourage and direct ambitious high school students in the field of literature. This essay 
tition with 30,000 contestants. The other, entered in the same con- 
test, was not so fortunate but won honorable mention. A third, also in the ‘‘honorable mention’’ class, is re- 








On Pleasures of Loafing 
By LAVERNA SCHMUCK 
6 OU will never be worth anything if 

» gan do not exert yourself more!’’ These 
and similar words would resound in my ears 
many times a day, if I could hear. As it is, 
I must read them on the lips of my teach- 
er and read, too, the exasperation in her 
countenance. When told to do my lessons, 
I accomplish about one-eighth of the as- 
signment and then my mind wanders into 
the land of day-dreams, till by a stamp of 
the teacher’s foot, back it is brought to the 
stern realities of school. Then with a heavy 
sigh I say to myself, ‘Such is life.” 

It is said that one can become accustomed 
to anything if he tries it often enough— 
but as the years roll on this assertion be- 
comes less and less believable. For days at a 
time I have really taken my studies seriously 
—but I just can’t become used to constant 
exertion and so there invariably follows « 
period of half-prepared lessons and conse- 
quent scoldings. In vain the teacher appeals 
to my ambition. It refuses to be stirred. 

I am not exactly lazy, but loafing is my fa- 
vorite pastime. Nature has given me a happy- 
go-lucky disposition. The cares of the world 
rest very lightly on my shoulders and wor- 
tying was not made for me. “Do not work 
too hard—enjoy life to the utmost” is my 
favorite maxim. Are other people in this 
busy, work-a-day world any happier than I? 
I doubt it, but to save arguments I'll let this 
question rest right here. 

Whenever a free day appears on the hori- 
zon that event is the supreme joy of my life 
and long do I remember it. 


I love liberty so much that I embrace 
every chance of freedom that comes my way. 
But when work must be done, I find consola- 
tion in the thought that after it comes rest. 

“Look at Lincoln and Edison—they be- 
came famous just by hard work” a visitor 
once advised me. “But,” with a sort of twin- 
kle in my eye, I answered, “Didn’t Rip Van 
Winkle become world famous just by sleep- 
ing for twenty years?” and with consterna- 
tion visibly written on her face the visitor 
left me. 

If only Byron had said, “Roll on thou 
dark and deep blue ocean roll—but let me 
loaf awhile” he would have furnished me 
with a fitting quotation to still the rousing 
commands of my ambitious elders! 


I can truthfully say that loafing has gotten 
me into much trouble, but just the same it 
has saved me from doing many disagreeable 
tasks. For example, people often say in an- 
swer to a question, “Let her do it! I should 
say not—she would be at it all day and yet 
never get it done!” and so I thank my lucky 
stars that I am just what nature has intended 
me to be. 

Yes, I love to loaf—'"tis true, ‘tis pity 
and pity ‘tis, ‘tis true.” 


Manners of the Road 
Betty BATEMAN 


és RE American people well-man- 
nered ?” Having been asked to an- 
swer that question, I demanded, 
“Upon what shall I base my opinion? Upon 
drawing-room conduct? Upon table man- 
ners?” ‘‘No,” replied my mischievous in- 
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terrogator, “upon the conduct of the aver- 
age traveler of the road.” 

In the beginning I adhered to only one 
opinion, namely, that they are, which opin- 
ion was immediately destroyed on the fol- 
lowing day, when it happened to be my 
good fortune to barely escape with life and 
limb from the ravages of a speeding motor- 
ist. And from subsequent street observa- 
tions, I have evolved the decisive opinion 
that they are, generally speaking, quite the 
opposite. 

Of course, in the long run, there have 
been a few who have shown the marks 
of the true gentleman who have been ever 
courteous and obliging, but regretfully, the 
accent is on the “few.” 

Many are the joy-killers of the journey- 
ing motorist. A good illustration of this 
statement is the plight of a party of tired 
tourists, impatient to reach their destina- 
tion before nightfall, and the somewhat 
narrow country road wholly and complete- 
ly blocked by an enormous wagon of hay, 
the driver of which sits atop his agrarian 
product placidly chewing tobacco and mak- 
ing no visible effort to spur on his slow- 
moving team. In the course of time these 
tourists may learn to their sorrow that break- 
neck speeding on the part of fellow-drivers, 
deafening noises, smoking cars ahead and 
glaring headlights are only a few distress- 
ing incidents of their itinerary that tend 
to arouse their wrath. 

Every man for himself, and none for the 
women, seems to be the prevailing rule 
of the etiquette of the road. In one in- 
stance, old age and dignity were robbed of 
their just due of courtesy and considera- 
tion, when a certain irate motorist, after 
his none too guarded rights were infringed 
upon, poured forth a voluminous string of 
oaths and imprecations upon the ears of a 
staid old gentleman and two sedate old 
ladies, who assumed a look of highly-dis- 
approving, horrified demeanor and quickly 
intercepted their respective organs of sound. 
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His rude harangue delivered, the road-knave 
suddenly stuck out his tongue as an impu- 
dent token of final retort. 

The lot of the pedestrian seems to be 
no better. They are yelled at and ordered 
gruflly to stand back. They sometimes have 
to make a run for their very lives and 
frightened mothers are rudely told to “keep 
the children in the house.” 

A “Book of Etiquette for Motorists’’ is 
one I would gladly see on the market. By 
many travelers of the road its author would 
be considered their patron saint. The ob- 
servance of all traffic laws and considera- 
tion of the rights and comforts of others 
should be some points of the above named 
manual. Instead of the Golden Maxim, 
“Lend oil to him who has bent your rear 
fender,” motorists everywhere follow the 
rule, ‘Puncture his tire who has punctured 
yours.” Yet we do not despair and hope 
springs eternal in our hearts that the day 
is not far distant when we will have gen- 
tlemanly and courteous “knights of the 
road.” 


PUBLICITY AND ENLISTMENT 


The work of the committee on Publicity 
and Enlistment has gotten under way for the 
session 1930-31. Careful listing of members 
in the residential institutions and day schools, 
preparation of suitable publicity material for 
use in the campaign of enlistment, and the 
checking of prospects will enable each mem- 
ber to bring the service of the Association to 
the thoughful attention of teachers and 
parents. 

Many of the schools have not yet reported. 
The most encouraging report comes, as one 
might expect, from the Illinois School, home 
of the chairman of the residential school sec- 
tion. Alabama, with fifteen renewal mem- 
berships on one day, sets a mark for re-en- 
listments. Substantial evidence of interest 
comes from the Tennessee School. Among 
th smaller schools the Rhode Island School 
and the Beverly Massachusetts School show 
percentages which should be easily increased 
to perfect scores. Percentages from all the 
schools should be ready for the December 
issue. 
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“The time has come,” 


Reducing Freshman Failures at Ohio 
State University 

In previous years, many failures among 
college freshman have been traced directly 
to defective hearing or defective speech or 
both. When these handicaps are discovered, 
much can be done to remedy or to offset 
them. However, unless the defects are very 
obvious, they are likely to remain unnoticed 
until the student has failed in some part of 
his work. 

For the purpose of detecting these handi- 
caps as early as possible in the student's 
career, a plan has been developed at Ohio 
State University whereby each freshman will 
be brought under the observation of trained 
clinicians before his enrollment is com- 
pleted. A new feature will this year be in- 
troduced into the series of examinations 
given to all matriculating students. 

During Freshman Week, the Department 
of Phonetics, under the direction of Dr. G. 
Oscar Russell, will interview each new stu- 
dent and note any real or probable defects 
in speech or hearing. Persons whose auditory 
sense seems dull will be given a group test 
with the 4-A audiometer. Those falling low 
in this test will be examined individually 
with the 2-A audiometer. Both examinations 
will be made under standard conditions in 
the phdnetics laboratories by an experienced 
member of the department. 

Students found to have defective speech 
will be examined individually by the speech 
specialists of. the Phonetics Department. 
This examination will include a 2-A au- 
diometer analysis. 

With the results of these observations in 
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the walrus said, 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax 











“to talk of many things: 
of cabbages—and kings—”’ 
Lewis Carroll. 





hand, appropriate remedial measures will be 
prescribed. It is hoped that by this service 
the number of failures and, consequently, 
the number of “student casualties” will be 
appreciably reduced. 





Progressive Courses at Hunter 


College, N. Y. 


Members of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
will remember with pleasure the co-operation 
extended by Hunter College at the Summer 
Meeting in 1924. The college is just across 
the street from the Lexington Avenue School 
for the Deaf, and most of the Association 
sessions were held there. As a result of the 
intimate relationshi of neighboring educa- 
tional institutions, Hunter College is now 
co operating in an even larger way by 
adding to its curriculum several courses of 
special interest to educators of the deaf and 
hard of hearing. 

A course in language for the deaf in the 
upper primary and intermediate grades is 
given by Miss Edith M. Buell, Assistant 
Principal of the Lexington Avenue School ; 
and Miss Jeannette J. Christmas, Principal of 
the Intermediate Department, Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf, Mount Airy, is 
teaching a course in speech development for 
the deaf. Miss D. Frances Kauffman, As- 
sistant Principal of the New York Day 
School, is conducting a class on the subject 
of ‘Primary Education of the Deaf.” The 
New York League for the Hard of Hearing, 
given the opportunity of suggesting a teacher 
for the course dealing with the problems of 
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the hard of hearing, selected Miss Anna M. 
Dunbar, who has assisted Miss Estelle Sam- 
uelson in her classes at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Hunter College is the women’s college of 
the New York City Department of Educa- 
tion, and many of its students become public 
school teachers. This extension of its de- 
partment of special education is therefore 
especially gratifying. 


The Conference at Colorado Springs 


It was not possible this year for THE 
VoLTA REVIEW to have a representative at 
the Conference of Superintendents, but 
glowing accounts of the inspiring program, 
the splendidly equipped Colorado School, its 
beautiful surroundings, and the royal recep- 
tion it accorded its guests have drifted in 
from several sources. 

A considerable amount of organization 
business was transacted. Perhaps the chief 
item of interest is that the organization has 
changed its name. It is now the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf. The question of eligibility to mem- 
bership is still under discussion. It is clear 
that only the executive heads of schools for 
the deaf may become members, but the 
duties of an executive and the size of his 
or her domain play a part yet to be deter- 
mined. For the present, eligibility is to be 
indicated by the executive committee of the 
Conference, which will report on the ques- 
tion at the next meeting. 

A committee was appointed to follow up 
the work done several years ago by a com- 
mittee of which Miss Yale was chairman, 
toward standardizing the training of teach- 
ers. The new committee is to provide for 
the proper recognition of schools offering 
normal courses which meet the requirements 
outlined in the report presented at Frederick 
in 1928. Dr. McAloney is chairman, and 
the members are Miss Adams, Messrs. Pope, 
Driggs, Day, Walker, and Forrester. 

Mr. J. W. Blattner of the Oklahoma 
School, was elected President of the Con- 
ference, and it was decided to hold the 
next meeting during the session of 1932- 
1933. 
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Dr. John W. Jones 


Friends and_ professional colleagues 
throughout the entire country were shocked 
to learn of the tragic death, on September 
28th, of Dr. John W. Jones, Superintendent 
of the Ohio State School for the Deaf. Dr. 
and Mrs. Jones had started on a trip to 
the Conference at Colorado Springs, plan- 
ning to visit several schools en route. They 
drove to Indianapolis, where they wete 
joined by Dr. Pittenger, Superintendent of 
the Indiana School, and Mrs. Pittenger, and 
by Dr. Warren Bigler, a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Indiana School. 

Near Hays, Kansas, the car struck a strip 
of loose gravel, and Dr. Jones, who was 
driving, lost control of the wheel. The car 
overturned, throwing out all the occupants, 
and Dr. Jones was instantly killed. Dr. 
Bigler was caught under the machine and 
injured so severely that he died several 
hours later. Mrs. Pittenger suffered a broken 
leg, and the other members of the party 
were badly bruised. 

Dr. Jones was one of the senior members 
of his profession, and one of the most uni- 
versally beloved. His earnestness, sincerity, 
and love for the deaf have endeared him 
far beyond the limits of his own school, and 
the utmost sympathy will be extended to his 
wife and daughters. 


European Visitors 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaillard 


' The Volta Bureau recently had the 
privilege of receiving some interesting visi- 
tors from France, Mr. and Mrs. Henri Gail- 
lard and Madame Georges Lamarque. 

Mr. Gaillard, who lost his hearing after 
acquiring speech, is the editor of the French 
paper, ‘Gazette des Sourds-Muets” (Deaf- 
Mutes Gazette). He is the author of a large 
number of books and pamphlets in French, 
and is regarded by the deaf-mutes of France 













as a sort of spokesman. He re, this 
country years ago, at the time of the World’s 
Fair in Chicago, and at that time was im 
pressed with desirability of learning English. 
Entirely self-taught, he has learned to write 
this language with remarkable facility, and! 
to understand it with ease. 

Mrs. Gaillard is also deafened, rather than 
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deaf. In her own language she is an excel- 
lent lip reader, but she has never learned 
Eng.ish. Mr. and Mrs. Gaillard were both 
delegates from France to the meeting in 
Buffa'o of the National Association of the 
Deaf, where a statue of the Abbé de I’Epeé 
was unveiled. 
Madame Lamarque 

France's professional delegate to the 
congress at Buffalo was Madame Georges 
Lamarque. A teacher of more than tweny- 
five years’ experience, she has been since 
1912 a professor at the National Institute 
for Deaf-Mutes at Paris. She has written 
profusely, in French papers and magazines, 
on the education of the deaf, pedagogical 
procedures, phonetics, etc. Her best known 
literary work is a book written in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Parrel, and reviewed in these 
columns several years ago. It is an authorita- 
tive volume on the education of the deaf, 
and was awarded the Gegner prize of the 
French Academy of Moral and Political Sci- 
ences. 

Madame Lamarque has also received many 
other distinctions, being an Officer of Pub- 
lic Instruction, a Chevalier of the Order of 
Leopold, Secretary-General of the Associa- 
tion of Members of the Press and of In- 
struction, etc., etc. She has been sent as the 
representative of the National Institute of 
Paris to England and Belgium, as well as 
to national (French) conferences of many 
kinds. She visited schools for the deaf in 
Washington, Philadelphia, Trenton, New 
York, and Northampton, and also “'progres- 
sive” schools and Smith College, while in 
chis country, and upon her return to France 
will lecture upon her observations before her 
professional colleagues. 

It was a pleasure to welcome these guests 
to our country, to Washington, and to the 
Volta Bureau. 


Official Recognition in Japan 

Word comes through Mrs. Helen Rei- 
Schauer that Her Majesty, the Empress of 
Japan, has become much interested in the 
oral work for the deaf in her empire and 
took occasion to spend a full morning one 
day in July observing the work. Mrs. 
Reischauer was among those invited to be 
Pfesent to witness the special demonstrations 
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and reports that oral workers are much en- 
couraged by the recognition given. The As- 
sociation of workers for the deaf was re- 
organized in June under the leadership of 
the Marquis Tokugawa. It is thought that 
as a result of this funds will be available 
with which to push the work. 


Why? 
Vera Inber 


In our yard, among the other children, 
there is a little girl) Ksanka—the merriest 
little creature, grey-eyed and curly-haired. 
Even her voice seems to have ringlets and 
curls in it, such a bright little voice it is. 

Ksanka is very eager to know everything 
and is so funny. I show her a book full 
of pictures of animals. She is astonished at 
the unbelievable variety of the world. 

“Ai, ai, ai,” she exclaims, looking at a 
picture of an elephant, ‘What a queer little 
donkey! What ears he’s got! Ai, ai, ai!” 

She looks at an ostrich, a seal, a wild 
boar. And suddenly her eyes get round, her 
mouth is stretched out into a little tube. 
Terrible amazement! ‘And what kind of 
nonsense is this?” she asks about a zebra. 

“This is a zebra,” I say, ‘‘a kind of striped 
horse. Oh, Ksanka, you are just a darling 
little button, that is what you are,” I say, 
and leave her. 

How quiet it is in our yard now! Ksanka 
is sick. And when at last she comes again 
she is unrecognizable. Her eyes do not 
sparkle any more, and her little voice is so 
monotonous and colorless; no more ringlets 
and silver in it. 

“She had the grippe,” Ksanka’s mother 
tells me, ‘‘an’ it went to her ears. Doctor 
says there is a cold settled down there in 
her ears now an’ they are lost. How’s that, 
lost? Ears are ears, an’ they are in the same 
old place. So we all think she will come 
to herself; ours is a strong family and it will 
pass.”” 

But “it” does not pass. Ksanka sits in the 
sun and is quiet. The stream of impres- 
sions from the outside world is cut short. 
She looks at her pet Snejok, sees how he 
moves his mouth and chin, but does not 
hear his barking. How gruesome it must 
be. ‘‘Ksanka,” I say, ‘do you remember 


(Continued on page 597) 
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Day School or Institution? 


BOOK entitled Day Schools vs. Instt- 
tutions for the Deaf, by Dr. C. C. Up- 
shall, was published by Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University in 1929. It 
attempts to settle by a detailed statistical 
study the relative merits of day schools and 
residential schools for deaf children. The 
“Survey” of 1924-25 opened the question 
when it reported a higher ranking for the 
day schools in its educational achievement 
tests. But this comparison could not be re- 
garded as conclusive. The superior educa- 
tional achievement of the pupils of the day 
schools was accompanied by other differences 
which were believed to be in their favor, 
namely in age of becoming deaf, degree of 
residual hearing, age of starting school, years 
spent in a school for hearing children, and 
total number of years in school. Moreover 
Pintner and Paterson had found three times 
as large a proportion of dull children in the 
residential as in the day schools. On the 
other hand Upshall quotes Best for an argu- 
ment in favor of the residential school: “In 
the institution the children may be under 
intelligent care and supervision their entire 
time, and they may be able to get outside of 
school hours a part of that education which 
the hearing child so naturally acquires, for 
in an institution learning continues outside 
the classroom as well as within.” Upshall 
accepts Pintner’s conclusion that although 
day schools use the oral method to a greater 
extent than do the residential schools they 
do not on this account have an educational 
advantage. 
Beginning thus with the work of earlier 
investigators Dr. Upshall wanted to discover 
whether the work of the day school was 


superior to that of 
the residential or 
institutional school 
for children of 
equal endowment. 
He used the rec- 
ords of the 1924-25 
Survey and selected 
83 children from 
twelve to seventeen 
years of age from 
each type of school, 
children who had 
become deaf at an age of less than one year, 
who had had less than one year in schools 
with hearing children, who were comparable 
in chronological age and in their ranking on 
the Pintner Non-Language Test, a mental test. 
He then compared the scores of these two 
groups of children in the educational test of 
the Survey. He found that the day school 
children were still superior, although the dif- 
ference was less than in the comparisons of 
the larger “unmatched” groups. He con- 
cluded that since other factors had been 
made equal and since the method of teaching 
was reported to have no influence when these 
factors were taken into account the difference 
must be due to the factor of teacher effi- 
ciency. 

The remainder of the book was devoted 
to a careful and highly technical statistical 
study of the reliability of the results and a 
study of interrelationships between other 
variables, (1) chronological age, (2) Pint- 
ner Non-Language Test Score, (3) Pintner 
Rapid Survey Test Score, (4) Audiometer 
left, (5) Audiometer right, (6) Audiometer 
maximum, (7) Years in a school for the 
deaf, (8) Years in a school for the hearing, 
(9) Age of starting to school, (10) Age at 
which deafness occurred. Finally Upshall 
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compared day schools and residential schools 
in regard to the proportions of children from 
homes where English or a foreign language 
was spoken, and in regard to the occupations 
of the parents. 

The method of the main portion of the 
work then was to equalize the two groups in 
regard to every factor but one and show 
that the greater achievement of one group 
was probably due to that one, in this case 
superior teaching in the day schools. This 
is a technique employed alike by writers of 
detective stories and men of science, yet not 
without possibility of error. There is a ques- 
tion here whether the records are strictly 
representative of the field they survey. Not 
every school was included in the report and 
among those omitted may have been some of 
the better institutional schools. This may or 
may not have influenced the results. 

Again one may ask whether every inequal- 
ity was eliminated. Is the author safe in 
accepting the opinion that out-of-school life 
in an institution is superior to that of the 
day school? This assumption implies a dif- 
ference in quality of teaching still greater 
than the percentages show. But when he 
cites as the chief advantage of the residential 
school continuous contact between teacher 
and pupil one wonders. Such contact could 
be invaluable, but it is the practice in most 
schools to place the children after school 
hours in the care of untrained attendants, 
persons distinctly below the standard re- 
quired of teachers in personality and educa- 
tion. Moreover, regardless of whether or 
not a school tries to maintain an oral atmos- 
phere, it is most difficult to prevent children 
who live in groups from communicating 
with each other by means of gestures and 
signs. It can be done, but in most schools 
it is not done, and in many, signs are regu- 
larly employed by the supervisors and by the 
instructors in manual training and gymnas- 
tics. This means a bilingual environment, 
something which some psychologists and 
educators believe unwise for the hearing 
child. For the deaf child is there not the 
double danger of the mental confusion 
which may result from the bilinguality itself 
and of the possibility that the less desirable 
sign language may become dominant in his 
thinking ? 

The consideration of a residential school 
also involves the whole question of group 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are grouped 
according to age, in three carefully supervised 
homes. There is a new central school building, 
a well equipped gymnasium, and ground for 
out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Normal Department Under Direction of 


DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 
ee 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold sep- 
arately, if desired $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 
stories each, with manual..... $10.00 
Series II. Four eharts of 12 
stories each, with manual..... $17.00 
Series Ill; . Myths. . «ovis cavds $10.00 
Series I, UT and Ti... 2065 ats $35.00 
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The Driscoll Arithmetic 


Anita Driscott, Evrrh M. Buett, Exiza 
McSuerry Wopprop, AND Cotin S. BUELL 
The Teacher’s Book gives the work of the Kinder- 
garten and Grades 1 and 2, also details of pre- 
sentation of the work through Grade 4. Price per 

copy, $1.25. 


Book I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. 
Price per copy, $1.00; 85c¢ per dozen. 
Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 





OUTLINE of LANGUAGE WORK 


With Methods of Presentation of the Work of 
the First, Second, Third and Fourth Years 


Price per copy, $2.50 


BOOK TWO 


Containing the outline and presentation of the 
work of the fifth and sixth years now ready. 


Price per copy, $2.50. 


Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduates of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 





WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Incorporated 
826 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 








The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
64 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 
A Community Organization for the Deafened 
CONSTRUCTIVE, EDUCATIONAL and SOCIAL 
Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
Working for Prevention of Deafness 


Membership not restricted to the Hard of Hearing 
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life for children. Is it heretical to wonder 
whether the lower rating of the institution- 
trained child could be due in part to the way 
he lives? There is a heaviness to institution 
routine, that hampers, however lightly it be 
administered. Does it hurt? When a dozen 
children live together no one child may be 
allowed to do what can not be permitted the 
other eleven. To a “supervisor” individual 
initiative must often be a fault, curiosity a 
nuisance. Yet the best kind of school work 
calls for these very qualities. 

And there is that curious human need for 
love, the need to feel that to some one per- 
son at least we are important above every- 
thing in the world. And there is something 
in the interplay of personality that awakens 
in a child a kind of responsiveness that we 
miss in the child who has had too few 
normal contacts. Not quite within the reach 
of correlation ratios are these considerations, 
but who knows how much they may count 
in the making of a child? 

But granted that Dr. Upshall may be cor- 
rect to a certain extent in his theory that 
there is a difference in the type of teaching 
done in the two types of school, we must ask 
why. If the day schools are drawing a better 
type of young teacher the residential schools 
must find out how to compete with them. 
Or if a teacher of equak ability does better 
work in a day school, again, why? 

—M. G. 


Classes in Lip Reading 


" Classes in lip reading for the hard of hear- 
ing or deafened child have been given in 
two summer school sessions of the Salt Lake 
City Public Schools. They were given dur- 
ing June and July of 1928 and again during 
June and July of 1930. 

The Civic Center, with the co-operation 
of the Salt Lake Board of Education, has 
offered lip reading classes regularly since 
January, 1928. Although the work of the 
Civic Center is along the lines of Adult 
Education, the lix reading classes have been 
open to hard of hearing and deafened chil- 
dren. 

These classes were taught by Mrs. Esthet 
H. Rees, a teacher of many years’ experience 
in the Salt Lake Public Schools. 
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Why? 
(Continued from page 593) 
the funny little donkey? He’s got ears—ai, 
ai, ai!” 

Ksanka looks at me and is silent. “And 
that ‘nonsense,’ do you remember her? All 
in stripes and so funny?’ Ksanka looks 
painfully at my lips, just as she looked a 
while ago at Snejok’s chin—and says noth- 
ing. Not a smile, not a sparkle of laughter 
in her eyes. 

Oh, it must be some kind of joke, some 
cruel, criminal joke. “Ksanka, little one, 
honey, smile, smile, darling. I am fright- 
ened.” 

Ksanka looks at me and says in a monot- 
onous voice: “Our Snejok is barking in a 
whisper now. Why?” 

Translated from the Russian by Bryna Shklofsky. 





California Progress 


The California Parent Teacher has been 
tunning a series of articles recently on the 
education of the deaf. In the June-July issue 
of the magazine, an article appeared, writ- 
ten by Miss Florence E. Spaulding of the 
Gough School in San Francisco, on “‘Begin- 
ning Work for the Deaf Children.” Miss 
Spaulding tells of the kindergarten work for 
deaf children in which they receive training 
in speech and speech reading. This is begun 
by sense training, teaching the child to as- 
sociate words with objects, etc. As soon as 
possible the child is given simple babbling 
exercises, in imitation of the babbling a 
hearing child does. This develops into syl- 
lable drills, which in turn develop into 
words. Miss Spaulding is well acquainted 
with this work, being herself the first grade 
teacher in the Gough School. 





She Could Prove It.—The teacher was 
amazed when in answer to her question as 
to what was meant by a furlough, a little 
gitl up front replied promptly: “A mule.” 
The girl, however, was insistent and claimed 
she had a book at home which would prove 
that she was correct. 

The next morning she brought the book 
to the classroom and sure enough there it 
was—a picture of a soldier riding a mule 
and underneath the legend: “Going home 
on his furlough!’ 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 
CROKER JONES & PRATT 


Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Bepiawienr’s- Doolt. s oioscicseccsvacsudusdes $1.00 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes. .$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes .$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations .$1.00 
Attractively venue in color—Order from the 
Author 










Cleary Oral School 


for 


Deafened Children 


a -— 


A country day and boarding school for 
children whose education has been retarded 
by deafness, impaired hearing or speech de- 
fects. Classrooms equipped with Radioear. 
Kindergarten to College. 


Fall Term Opens October Ist 
Catalogue 


229 82nd Street 
BAY RIDGE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Camp Peter Pan 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, LONG ISLAND 








Advertise in the 
VOLTA REVIEW 
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Ypsilanti Adaptation and Extension 


of the 
JENA METHOD of SPEECH READING 


The Michigan State Normal College offers 
courses in speech reading during the academic 
year 1930-31. Four hours a day instruction 
and practice. Students enter at the beginning 
of any term. Fall term begins September 23. 
Cost of the course approximately six cents an 
hour for residents of Michigan, eight cents an 
hour for non-residents. For further informa- 
tion address 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Department of Special Education 
C. M. ELLIOTT, Director. 
MISS B. L. WHITAKER, A.M., 


Associate Professor 


MISS A. M. BUNGER, Graduate Ohio Uni- 


versity Instructor. 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER, Principal 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie Scfool of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 

PRIVATE LESSONS 
SMALL GROUP CLASSES 
PRACTICE CLASSES 


1316 New Hampshire Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone, North 4007 





ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Foreign and domestic makes of hearing aids—electric 
and no battery types. Twenty-five years’ experience in 
specialized service. Without obligation write to or 


call on 
D. FARBER, CONSULTANT 
ASSOCIATED HEARING AIDS COMPANY 
59 E. Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 








THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 LOCUST STREET | 
MISS ROSAMOND G. WRIGHT, Secretary 


Do not fail to visit us when in the city 
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We must bring home to each individual the 
fact that in the world’s good is his own, be- 
cause he depends for his daily existence no 
longer upon hundreds nor upon thousands 
but upon millions of his fellow beings, peo- 
ple whom he never sees, people of whom he 
does not even think. 

Carleton Washburn and 
Myron M. Stearns. 
x ok 

There is another side to this: The good 
of the whole world lies in the good of each 
individual. For only as each individual is 
developed to its fullest capacity can the 
whole attain perfection . . . . To sacrifice 
the individual supposedly for the welfare 
of the whole is as short sighted as to try to 
develop the individual at the expense of the 
whole. 

Thid. 
x * x 

Man will clamber over an obstacle if there 
is enough on the other side to make the 
climbing worth while . . . . but an instinct 
of economy turns him away from an appar- 
ently fruitless task. 

Let us not forget that a purpose in one 
man’s mind is very little motive for another 
man’s effort. 

Heber Hinds Ryan. 


, We must try to offer a growing child the 
experience that will stretch him just enough. 
We must protect him from the dangers of 
too much uncertainty of standards, and from 
the strain of disjointed living and its (con- 
sequent) cleavages in mental and emotional 
life; yet we must not blindfold him from 
actual facts and conditions. It is a delicate 
balance that must be worked out. 
Katharine Taylor. 


* * & 


Nearly every man who develops a new 
idea works it up to a point where it looks 











impossible and then gets discouraged. That's 
the place to get interested. Hard work and 
forever sticking to a thing until it’s done 
are the main things needed. 

Thomas A. Edison. 
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Trouble, thought and hard work are the 
only three spells the fairies have left us, so 
of course we have to use them. 

E. Nesbit: 
* * * 

Instead of emphasizing a child’s native 
ability, progressives should apply the project 
method to a child’s native disability. 

Our dreamers remain visionaries, our doers 
remain blind because we have not seen the 
importance of interesting each on his own 
weakest point. 
Alida Chanler Bohn. 
eo: e208 

It is not enough that our generation 
should take its responsibilities seriously or 
even solve its problems satisfactorily. What 
will the generation that is to follow us think 
of these things, the institutions that we have 
cherished, the very watch words with which 
we have gone forward in the spirit of all 
that is bravest, truest and best in history, 
and all that has made our lives worth the 
living ? 

Consider the veto power of our children! 
This youngster on the street holds our 
destiny within his grimy little fingers—and 
what are we doing with him, you and I? 

Thomas C. Pears, Jr. 
ok * * 

Parents usually talk about discipline as 
something the child gets. Nonsense. The 
child gets enough of it, no doubt, but the 
biggest disciplinary undertaking is with our- 
selves. Little human beings are like big ones 
in their contrariness and we must be unfail- 
ingly diplomatic, about twelve hours out of 
the day. 

Avis D. Carlson. 
* ok * 

The day of the greatness of the big things 
has passed. The day of the greatness of 
little things is beginning to dawn: the day 
of small colleges and of little churches, near 
and very dear, which stand to offer refresh- 
ment of spirit in the quiet within their Gar- 
dens of Memory. 

Irwin St. John Tucker. 
eine 

Middle age should bring a deep kindliness 
of view, and a deeper understanding of 
oneself and other people. Life and death 
are to you greater adventures than when you 
were young. 


Charles L. Goodell. 
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ELEMENTARY LESSONS 
IN LIP READING 


By MARTHA E. BRUHN 


Principal, Muller-Walle School of Lip Reading, 
Boston, Mass. 


This book, Elementary Lessons in Lip Reading is 
not a new theory of instruction in the art, but is 
the result of a growing demand for simple, classi- 
fied material, adapted for use in the teaching of lip 
reading in the public schools in our large cities. 
Based entirely upon the well-known Muller-Walle 
method as taught to the hard of hearing adult since 
1902, its fundamental principles are identical with 
those outlined in the previous publications,* but the 
drills and exercises are entirely new, having been 
especially prepared for the needs of children. 

Not only have the lessons in this book been planned 
and graded for the schoolroom, but they have been 
tested by actual experience as to their adaptability to 
the teaching of lip reading to the children for whom 
they are intended. 

Besides the regular work assigned to the various 
lessons, this book also contains over 200 review ques- 
tions which are not only useful in themselves, but 
form a basis upon which the teacher may build many 
more similar questions which suggest themselves to 
her during the presentation. 

Part Two has various exercises on homophenous 
words. 

248 pages, full cloth, postpaid, $2.50 

~ *The Muller-Walle Method of Lip Reading for the 
Deaf. (Bruhn Lip Reading System) by Martha E. 
Bruhn. Copyright, 1915, 1919, 1924. 


Address all orders to 


THE NICHOLS PRESS, Publishers 
LYNN, MASS. 





THIRD EDITION 
ENLARGED AND REVISED 


The Muller-Walle Method 
Lip-Reading for the Deaf 


By MISS MARTHA E. BRUHN 


Principal of School for Deaf, Boston 


Price by mail, postpaid, $3.50 
ns, 


Sold by all Booksellers 


or sold direct 


By THOS. P. NICHOLS & SONS CO. 


Publishers, Lynn, Mass. 


Miss Bruhn is one of the best-known authorities 
in the country and a teacher of large experience. 
This accounts for the wonderful sale which this book 
has had. Its revision brings the book thoroughly 
up to date with all the latest methods. It is used 
as a text-book in some of the public schools and in 
many of the leading schools for the deaf. 
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THE ACOUSTICON CREED 


: First . . . 10-Day Free Trial 
A FREE demonstration of the new Silver Anniver- 


sary Acousticon will be given at any of our Con- 
sultation Rooms. If a call is inconvenient, an instru- 
ment will be sent, prepaid, to your home for a ten-day 
FREE trial. 

Second ... Convenient Time Payments 


A thrift plan has been worked out for those who 
prefer to make any important investment out of 
income rather than savings. 
Third . . . Trade-in Allowance 

Present hearing-aid users are given a substantial trade- 
in allowance on their present instruments, the amount 
being credited to the purchase price of the new 
Acousticon. 

Fourth . . . Unqualified Guarantee 
Every Silver Anniversary Acousticon is found by 
careful test to be in perfect working order. It is 
numbered and registered, and guaranteed umreserv- 
edly against defect of material or workmanship. 

Fifth . . . Friendly and Unceasing Service 
Authorized Acousticon Experts, located in leading 
cities over the entire world, are ready to aid you 
with advice which is the result of more than twenty- 
five years’ experience in helping the deafened to hear 
again. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
220 W. 42d St., Dept. 905-L, New York, N. Y. 


Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the 
American Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing 





BOOKS PUBLISHED BY THE OHIO STATE 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
For use in schools for the deaf 
English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades... 
English Book Il, for Intermediate or Grammar 


-$ .60 


OIG 5 isc oinits ncn abaens és <aue's see se seen ee .60 
English Book III, for High-School Grades and 

ee eee OEE ETT Tee ET CT Tee 75 
Ilustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and 

ee eT” eee eee ree er reer ee ee fee 60 


The author of all these books is J. W. Jones, 
Superintendent of the Ohio School. 

Beginning History Stories for Children by Lela 
Acker of the Kansas City, Kansas School.. .75 

First Lessons in Geography by Grace M. Beat- 


tie of the Colorado School..............+++ 1.00 
English Phrases and Idioms by Dr. J. L. Smith 
of the Minnesota School ......ccccsesere 1.60 


Order from the State School for the Deaf, 
Columbus, Ohio 








STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 


(Second Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


Staunton, Va. 


THE McCLURE CO., Inc. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 
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AND: 


Original, Borrowed, and Stolen 


By JAF 


Willie, at a passing gent, 

Threw a batch of fresh cement, 

Crying: “Wait until you dry— 

Then you'll be a real hard guy!” 
—The Fun Shoy. 

Let It Rain!—The nibenns and his wife 
were returning from the theater. 

“Now, who’s absent-minded,” said he, 
triumphantly producing two umbrellas from 
behind his back. ‘You forgot that umbrella, 
but I remembered not only my own, but 
yours as well.” 

‘But, my dear,” said his wife, gently, 
“neither of us brought an umbrella this eve- 
ning.” 


Encore!—He must have been the same 
professor who, in a café, called a waiter to 
him and said: “Waiter, half an hour ago 
I ordered some lamb chops. Have you for- 
gotten them—or have I had them?” 


A Successful Failure.—Actors seldom 
get medals for heroism, says the Washing- 
ton Times, but it happened to a London 
comedian who was on his way over here on 
one of the big liners. A lady fell into the 
ocean. “I stripped off my coat and vest and 
dived for her,’ said the actor. ‘“But—I 
missed her—and she was drowned.” He 
pulled a medal from his pocket and dis- 
played it. “This medal,’’ he added, “was 
given me by the lady’s husband.” 


A Vacation Echo.—The little girl came 
rushing in to her mother at the farmhouse 
where the family was spending a few weeks 
vacation. 

“Oh, mother!” she cried, “come quickly! 
Johnny wants you to bring the listerine. He's 
just caught the cutest little black and white 
kitten, but he thinks it has halitosis.” 

—Union Pacific Monthly. 
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November, 1930 


As Advertised.—-It gets pretty tiresome 
at times, reading the inspirational advertise- 
ments that explain just how successful one 
might be with a little more effort—or could 
be absolutely if one subscribed for the XYZ 
correspondence course. It is cheering, then, 
to note that there is a reverse to the picture. 
Tid-Bits of London tells of a young man 
whose wife had urged him to take one of 
these courses. He did, and sure enough his 
salary was increased—just as the advertise- 
ment had promised. ; 

“Darling,” he said to his wife, just as 
the advertisement pictures it, “I owe it all 
to you.” 

“Well, dear,” she answered, 
worry. You won't after payday.” 

Which point the advertisements fail to 
mention. 





“don’t 


Estate Agent (noting particulars): Mrs, 
Brown, eh? With or without an ‘“‘e’’? 

Client: Without. ’E’s doin’ five years in 
jail now. 


Hints for Speakers.—The gentleman 
was listed to speak in a certain small city 
and arrived rather late—too late to pick up 
any information about the place for use in 
his talk. But he thought he would utter a 
few harmless words of praise, so he began 
by saying, ‘Your beautiful little city appeals 
to me. As we came in on the train, I re- 
marked to my wife: ‘Ah, my dear, you and 
I ought to be living on the top of one of 
those magnificent hills—’ ” 

Here the speaker felt the local chairman 
tugging at his coat and leaned down to hear 
a hoarse whisper: ‘Go easy—go easy on 
that hill stuff. There are only two hills in 
town. The jail is on one and the insane 
asylum on the other.” 


A Natural Death.—He was being ques- 
tioned by a lawyer in connection with some 
questions about the disposal of money under 
his aunt's will. 

“Your aunt’s will provided that her dog 
should die a natural death before you could 
succeed to its inheritance,” said the lawyer, 
sternly. ‘‘I trust you can prove that the 
animal’s death was natural?” 

“Oh, yes,” declared the nephew, cheer- 
fully. “You see, I fed him a few grains 
of strychnine, and death naturally followed.” 
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THE SPEECH - READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A homelike centre for friendly 
intercourse, education and _ social 
service among the hard of hearing. 
Hearing tested by a 3A Audio- 
meter, and hearing instruments 
demonstrated by appointment. 
Guild House offers bedrooms for 
students and visitors at reduced rates during sum- 
mer months. Office hours 9-5 daily except Sun- 
days and Holidays. Visitors welcome. 








CHART—HOMOPHENOUS 
' CONSONANTS 
Devised by Coralie N. Kenfield, Teacher of Lip Read- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal. 
For use as a guide in teaching the theory of the 
homophenity of words. 
Chart including fixture and directions sells for 
$8.25 prepaid. When ordering state whether for 
Nitchie or Muller-Walle Method. 
Order from the Bruce Brough Press, 448 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, California 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
1424 Fidelity Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 


Normal Training Course Given to Qualified 
Applicants 





Telephone, Circle 2262 


MISS OLIVE E. D. HART 


Specialist in Lip-Reading and Correcting Speech 
Defects of all kinds, whatever the cause. Voice Im- 
provement. Constructive, Inspirational methods. 


162 West 56th St., N. Y. 





MRS. ’GENE WATSON 
Lip-Reading and Voice-Training for the 
Hard of Hearing 


The Buchanan 


155 E. 47th Street New York 








BERKELEY SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
Muller-Walle Method 
MRS. EDGAR J. WALKER 


2646 Dwight Way 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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The Latest Achievement in Speech Reading— 
The Child’s Way 


THE NEWER METHOD IN SPEECH 
READING FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING CHILD 


Intermediate Grades by 


OLIVE A. WHILDIN, M.A. 
Instructor in Methods of Teaching Speech Reading, 
College for Teachers, Johns Hopkins University 
and M. AGATHA SCALLY 
Teacher of Lip Reading, Baltimore Public Schools 
This text features Interest, Visual Appeal through 
colored charts described for each lesson, Concrete 


Ideas within the experience of the child and Original 
Stories about actual experiences of children. 


Result of Four Years’ Experimentation with chil- 
. dren in the public schools. 


Each lesson a complete Unit of Work. 


Only text-book in speech reading for children by 
teachers who are actually employed in teaching the 
hard of hearing child in the public schools. 


Endorsed by leading teachers of speech reading. 


BEGIN THE YEAR WITH VITALIZ- 
ING, RESULT-BEARING MATERIAL 


Price, $3.00, postpaid 
Send orders to M. A. SCALLY 
3603 Windsor Mill Road, Baltimore, Md. 


WE LOVE OUR JAPANESE 
CHERRY TREE 
REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used  exclusiv 
Children prepared for hearing schools. Thee 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Washi 
ington, which offers many educational ad 
vantages. Address k 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President? 
Kensington, Mary 
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THOUSANDS 
WHO ARE 


have discarded all other makes of hearing 
devices for the better hearing the 


PORT-O-PHONE 


gives them. You have the same opportunity 
offered you today that they had! We will send 
you a PORT-O-PHONE to try in your own 
home for 


15 DAYS without DEPOSIT or EXPENSE 
Use it FREELY—compare it with anything 


you have or can obtain and convince yourself, 
as thousands of others have done, that the 
PORT-O-PHONE will give you the results you 
are seeking. 


If, for any reason, you do not wish to keep 
the PORT-O-PHONE after trying it, return 
it! You will at least know WHERE to get help 


when you are ready for it. 


The Port-O-Phone Corporation 
1919-V, Broadway, New York City 
N. W. Corner 64th Street 
Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the 


American Federation of Organizations for the 
ard of Hearing 





DEAFENE ) 


The Gem Ear Phone Company 
announces its newer and 
better hearing aid 


The Ear Gem—worn in the crevice of thei 
outer ear; small, light, not complicated} 
with a clear, natural tone. Just what so 
many are looking for. It is a real GEM. 
Made in U. S. A. Price, $37.50. 


We make no extravagant claims; all we ask 
is that you test it and be convinced of its 
merit. Tt: 


Call at our office for Demonstration with ! 
out the slightest obligation, or write for 
Booklet V. R. Suite 806. 


ere 
The Gem Ear Phone Company, 
47 W. 34th Street New York, N. ¥ 
Approved by the Committee on Advertising of 


American Federation of Organizations for the 4 
Hard of Hearing 











